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OIT Comments On... 





Price Amendments 


Exporters often ask OIT to change 
the dollar value shown on their licenses 
when no amendment is required. Sec- 
tion 380.2(c) of the Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule lists the situations under 
which export licenses must be amended 
to reflect price changes. To simplify 
the requirements and relieve the trade 
of needless paper work, the following 
summarization is given: 

@ An amendment is required if the 
commodity is on the Positive List and 
is subject to the licensing policy set 
forth in Section 373.1 of the Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule, and if the 
commodity is to be shipped under a 
greater unit price than that shown on 
the license. 

e An amendment is not required for 
a price decrease even though the com- 
modity may be subject to the licensing 
policy referred to above. 

e@ If the shipment covers a non-Posi- 
tive List item or a Positive List item 
not subject to the licensing policy re- 
ferred to above, it is not necessary to 


obtain an amendment for a price in- 
crease unless the license has been issued 
on the basis of the dollar value of the 


goods. However, a Collector of Cus- 
toms may refuse clearance on any type 
of license when a price increase is so 
great as to make it appear that the 
commodity being shipped may be differ- 
ent from the commodity covered by the 
license. 


e If the export license specifies only 
the dollar value of the goods, and the 
quantity being shipped exceeds the dol- 
lar value licensed, an amendment is re- 
quired for a price increase. This is true 
whether the license covers Positive List 
or non-Positive List items. 


e@ If an exporter ships a small quan- 
tity of goods in excess of the quantity 
specified on his license, in accordance 
with the provisions for tolerance in 
weight and volume (Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule, Section 372.12), the total 
price may be correspondingly higher 
than that given on the license. 





Two New Applications Filed 
Under Tariff Escape Clause 


The Tariff Commission has instituted 
investigations to determine whether the 
reductions in U. S. duties on cotton 


carding machinery and parts (par. 372 
of the Tariff Act of 1930) and on 
screen-printed silk scarves (par. 1210) 
under the General Agreement on Tariff 
and Trade are causing or threatening 
serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive 
products. 

These are the 18th and 19th investi- 
gations to be instituted under section 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, commonly known as the 
“escape clause.” They follow applica- 
tions for such investigations filed in 
behalf of the American Textile Ma- 
chinery Association and of the Associa- 
tion of Textile Screen Makers, Printers 
and Processors, Inc., respectively. 

Under the law, if the Tariff Commis- 
sion finds such alleged injury to exist, 
it may recommend to the President the 
withdrawal or modification of the duty 
concession on the product concerned, or 
the establishment of an import quota. 


Progress Reported 
On Escape Clauses 


The President has reported to Con- 
gress the following developments in the 
negotiations of escape clauses in exist- 
ing trade agreements as required by the 
Trade Agreement Extension Act of 
1951: 


1. An escape clause is now in effect 
in the agreement negotiated with Tur- 
key. 

2. Negotiations for inclusion of such 
clauses were under way for Venezuela 
and Ecuador. 

3. It is impracticable to undertake 
negotiations at present with El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, and Honduras. 

Under the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 the President is 
required to undertake negotiations to 
include adequate escape clauses in pre- 
viously negotiated trade agreements as 
soon as is practicable and to report 
progress to Congress every 6 months. 

The inclusion of an escape clause 
insofar as the Turkish agreement is 
concerned was accomplished by the 
termination of the existing bilateral 
trade agreement with Turkey following 





Imports of Mexican Meat 
and Livestock Allowed 


The Secretary of Agriculture 
has lifted the prohibition which 
has been in effect since December 
1946 upon the importation into 
the United States from Mexico of 
cattle, sheep, other domestic rumi- 
nants, and swine, and of fresh, 
chilled or frozen beef, veal, mut- 
ton, lamb or pork, originating in 
that country. 

This action follows an official 
determination that foot-and- 
mouth disease no longer exists in 
Mexico. The earlier presence of 
that disease had caused the im- 
position of the import prohibition, 
under section 306 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, for the protection of 
the animal industry of the United 
States. Subsequently, the U. S. 
and Mexico jointly carried out a ; 
program for the eradication of the 
disease; with successful results. 

(Since August 6, all exporta- 
tions of cattle from Mexito have 
required a prior permit from the 
Mexican Ministry of Economy.) 











the accession of Turkey to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which 
contains an escape clause satisfying the 
statutory requirement. 

In its negotiations with Venezuela for 
a supplementary trade agreement, the 
United States requested the inclusion of 
an escape clause comparable with that 
agreed to by Switzerland. This clause 
would be applicable to the concessions 
granted in the original agreement of 
November 6, 1939, as well as to any 
new concessions that may be involved in 
the new trade agreement. 

Discussions presently under way be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Ecuador 
with regard to the existing trade agree- 
ment with that country include the pos- 
sibility of inserting an escape clause in 
the agreement. 

After detailed study of the problems 
involved in adding escape clauses to the 
agreements with El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras, the interdepart- 
mental Trade Agreements Committee 
found that it would be practicable at 
this time to approach these countries 
for the purpose of bringing about the 
inclusion of escape clauses in the agree- 
ments with them, 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





No Export Subsidy For 
Late Apples and Pears 


In view of the relatively favorably 
marketing conditions in prospect for the 
1952 crop of fall and winter apples and 
winter pears, no export payment pro- 
grams are contemplated for these com- 
modities, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. 


“This announcement is being made 
now,” the Department stated, “in order 


to remove any uncertainities which 


might affect usual export trade negoti- 
ations.” 


Since 1935, Congress has directed the’ 


channeling of surplus agricultural com- 
modities to useful outlets, both at home 
and abroad, as means of strengthening 
the prices received for them by farmers. 
Section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Con- 
gress, specifically authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to encourage the 
exportation of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, through the payment of ex- 
port subsidies. 


Under this authority, programs of 
payments to exporters on selected farm 
products have been instituted for vary- 
ing periods, especially perishable prod- 
ucts, depending mainly upon the cur- 
rent state of supply and the domestic 
market outlook for the particular crop. 
These payments have usually been at 
fixed rates or up to a specified maxi- 
mum, and in general the programs have 
been operated through the normal 
channels of trade. 

At present, export subsidy programs 
are in effect on the —" products, 
and expire on the dates indicated: 
Grapefruit, September 15, 1952; 
oranges, September 30, 1952; lemons, 
October 31, 1952; and honey, March 
31, 1953. 

These “Section 32 Programs” are 
separate from the system of payments 
on wheat and flour exported under the 
International Wheat Agreement and 
from the offers for export of surplus 
products owned “by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at prices below do- 
mestic levels, which are announced at 
the beginning ef each month. 

(Details regarding all of these pro- 
grams can be obtained from the regional 
Offices of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, or from its headquarters 
in Washington, D. C.) 





A textile plant to manufacture hosiery 
knitting machinery is to be established 
at Almelo, eastern Netherlands, as a 
branch of the plant of an American 
machinery works. : 

The branch factory will employ 500 
workers at maximum capacity. The 
largest part of its production will be 
for export, 


Petroleum Duties Lowered 





United States-Venezuelan 
Trade Agreement Signed 


The United States and Venezuela on August 28 signed a trade 
agreement in which this country granted concessions on petroleum 
products and iron ore in exchange for Venezuelan concessions on a wide 
variety of manufactured and agricultural products. 

This agreement supplements and amends the trade agreement of 


1939 between the two. countries. It will 
be effective 30 days after exchange of 
a proclamation by the President and 
an instrument of ratification by the 
Government of Venezuela. The ex- 
change will be made as soon as the 
documents can be prepared. 


Trade coverage of Venezuelan con- 
cessions is almost double that of the 


1939 agreement. Including concessions. 


dating from that year, the volume in- 
volved is about $240,000,000, or approx- 
imately 60 percent of U. S. exports to 
Venezuela. 

The 1950 value of trade on which the 
United States granted more favorable 
customs treatment is about $75,000,000, 
Total coverage rises to approximately 
$288,000,000, or about 90 percent of 
U. S. imports from Venezuela. 


Oil Is Main Venezuelan Benefit 


The most important: benefit to Ven- 
ezuela is the concession on crude petro- 
leum, topped crude petroleum and resi- 
dual fuel oil. For these items a reduc- 
tion is made in the import excise tax to 
5% cents per barrel on products test- 
ing less than 25° API (American Pe- 
troleum Institute rating). The agree- 
ment provides for a rate of 10% cents 
per barrel on products of 25° API or 
more. 

The present tariff on these products, 
provided for in the 1939 agreement, is a 
rate of 10% cents on imports from all 
sources on a yearly quantity (quota) 
equal to 5 percent of the amount of 
crude petroleum processed in refineries 
in the continental United States dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year. Dur- 
ing the years 1943 through 1950 a rate 
of 10% cents applied to all imports of 
these products under the terms of the 
Trade Agreement with Mexico, which 
was terminated on December 31, 1950. 

A new concession of potential value 
to Venezuela consists of a binding of the 
existing duty-free entry of iron ore. 
The agreement covers 17 United States 
tariff items as compared with 14 in the 
1939 agreement. ; 


Numerous U. S. Exports Aided 
The new agreement covers 179 Ven- 
ezuelan tariff items as compared with 
88 in the 1939 agreement. It includes 
products of interest practically to every 
important group of U. S. exporters. 


Among the important items receiving 
new or improved duty concessions are: 


Apples, pears, certain dried vegetables, 
rolled oats, wheat flour, barley malt, baby 
and dietetic foods, wrapping paper, ja 
tory and refractory glass products, galva- 
nized iron sheets, enameled iron and steel 


manufactures, builders’ hardware, and table 
flatware. 


Also unassembled trucks and passenger 
cars, ye ge ees aircraft and parts, trailers, 
radio and television receivers including parts, 
phanegvapha including combinations and 

arts, phonograph records, automatic re- 
rigerators, scientific es ogee hand tools, 

hotographic products, office machinery, elec- 
ric motors, pumps, numerous types of indus- 
trial machinery and apparatus and parts, 
generators and transformers. 


Among the products on which new 
bindings of duty-free treatment were 
granted by Venezuela are road build- 
ing, textile and printing machinery; 
stoves, heaters and ovens, and parts 
for agricultural machinery. 

In negotiating the new agreement, it 
became necessary to delete a few United 
States export items from the list of 
Venezuelan concessions contained in the 
1939 agreement. In return, Venezuela 
made new concessions on some of the 
items previously listed. The principal 
items dropped are canned salmon and 
sardines, heg lard, food preparations 
containing tomato as the principal ele- 
ment, chocolate dietetic preparations 
for children and chocolate candy, crack- 
ers, tires and tubes, absorbent cotton, 
toilet paper, and chewing gum. 

The supplementary trade agreement 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





New System Effective October 20 
To Stop Transshipments in Europe 


The new system for preventing the transshipment of strategic 
goods, developed and put into partial operation earlier this year in coop- 
eration with 10 Western European countries, will go into full effect on 


October 20, 1952. 


The nations cooperating with the United States in carrying out the 
new system, known as the import certification-delivery verification 


(ICDV) procedure are: Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, United 
Kingdom, and Western Germany. 

Temporarily, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce has been permitting VU. S. 
exporters to follow either the ICDV 
procedure or the “ultimate consignee 
statement” procedure, to give both the 
exporters and their foreign customers 
sufficient time to prepare for the 
changeover. 

Under the ICDV procedure, the. for- 
eign importer certifies to his govern- 
ment that U. S. strategic goods will not 
be re-exported without official authori- 
zation. Under the ultimate consignee 
statement procedure, the importer 
states to the U. S. exporter that the 
goods will be used in his country, and 
he does not make an official certifica- 
tion to his government. 

Full Compliance Now Feasible 


OIT now believes it is feasible to re- 
quire full compliance with the ICDV 
procedure, and to obtain the added pro- 
tection it affords against transshipment 
of strategic goods. 

When the ICDV procedure goes into 
‘effect in October, it will be mandatory 
for U. S. exporters to obtain “import 
certificates” from their customers in 
the cooperating Western European 
countries if they wish to send them 
certain strategic goods. The original of 
the import certificate, witnessed by the 
foreign customer’s government, must be 
sent to OIT by the U. S. exporter when 
he applies for a license to export the 


The commodities to which this pro- 
cedure applies are identified by the let- 
ter “A” in OIFT’s “Positive List” of 
commodities under export control. OIT 
pointed out, however, that no import 
certificate is required in connection 
with export license applications cover- 
ing less than $500 worth of such goods. 

The import certificate will be ac- 
cepted by OIT whether it is issued in 
the name of the foreign purchaser, ulti- 
mate consignee, or his agent, provided 
the person is named also on the U. S. 
exporter’s license application. Previous- 
ly, OIT accepted only import certifi- 
cates issued to the ultimate consignee 
or end-user. 

OIT emphasized that photocopies of 
import licenses or permits may not be 
submitted in lieu of import certificates. 


4 


Import licenses and permits are cur- 
rency control documents, while “im- 
port certificates” are designed to pre- 
vent unauthorized transshipment. 


Exceptions May Be Requested 


Exporters may request exceptions to 
the ICDV procedure if their foreign 
importers are unable to obtain the re- 
quired import certificates, but OIT will 
consider granting such requests only if 
an exception would not be detrimental 
to the U. S. export control program. 
Export license applicants who request 
exceptions are required to submit, in 
lieu of an import certificate, the reg- 
ular ultimate consignee statement, 
signed by the foreign customer, declar- 
ing the destination and end-use of the 
goods. 


Other changes, designed to assure 
proper administration, are being made 
in the ICDV procedure, to provide for 
the return of unused or partially used 
import certificates to foreign importers, 
OIT said. 


The regulation setting forth the ICDV 
procedure, as revised, is published in 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin No. 678. 
(OIT 1066, Sept. 2, 1952.) 





Trade Agreement Signed 


(Continued from Page 3) 


also revises some of the general pro- 
visions of the original 1939 agreement. 
The more important changes are: (1) A 
revised provision under which tariff 
concessions are better protected against 
nullification or impairment by the use 
of quota restrictions, (2) a new recipro- 
cal undertaking with regard to customs 
fees and formalities, and (3) the in- 
clusion of the standard escape clause 
pursuant to section 6-b of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 

The agreement retains with minor 
modifications the provision of the orig- 
inal trade agreement which deals with 
customs procedures, sanitary laws and 
regulations, and fines. By this provision 
both Governments recognize the desira- 
bility of limiting fees and charges other 
than duties to the approximate cost of 
services rendered and the desirability of 
not imposing substantial penalties for 
minor breaches of customs regulations 
or procedures. 

Each Government is also to accord 
sympathetic consideration to the rep- 
resentation which the Government of 





U. S.-Venezuelan Trade 


At High Level 


The new trade agreement with 
Venezuela should help to keep 
United States-Venezuela trade at 
a high level. 

For a number of years Vene- 
zuela has been one of the best 
export markets for U. S. products, 
and the United States has taken 
a large share of Venezuelan ex- 
ports. In 1949 Venezuela was num- 
ber one in Latin America as a 
market for United States exports. 
Since then it has been in third or 
fourth place. In 1951 United 
States exports to that country 
were $455,800,000. 

As Venezuela has no balance of 
payment difficulties in purchasing 
from the dollar area, U. S. ex- 
ports to that country should re- 
main high. The tempo in con- 
struction, public works, and eco- 
nomic development in Venezuela 
continues brisk, and the recent 
installation of another large iron 
ore operation by one of the Amer- 
ican steel companies involving the 
expenditure of many millions of 
dollars should create more de- 
mand for United States products. 











Applications To Export Some 
Aluminum Items May Be Filed 


Applications for licenses to export 
aluminum powder, paste, and foil now 
may be filed at any time. 


These aluminttm commodities (Sched- 


ule B Nos. 619130 and 619230) previ-' 


ously were covered by the Controlled 
Materials Plan, and applications for 
licenses to export them, as well as all 
other CMP aluminum materials, were 
required to be filed within a specified 
period in each quarter. 


Aluminum powder, paste, and foil now 
have been removed from the National 
Production Authority’s list of commod- 
ities under CMP, (OIT-1065, August 29, 
1952) 





the other country may make with re- 
spect to the application of sanitary laws 
and regulations for the protection of 
human, animal or plant life or health. 
It should be noted that the Venezuelan 
laws on customs procedures are strict 
and must be followed to the letter. 


Schedule of Products Available 


A schedule of the products contained 
in the agreement will be available at 
each of the field offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A copy of the 
schedule also may be obtained from the 
American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade, Washington 25, 
D. C, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





West German External 
Debt Settlement Near 


The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many will pay about $145 million 
to its private and governmental 
foreign creditors in 1953 if present 


expectations are borne out, and 
annual payments of this magnitude 
will continue through 1957 and in 
1958 will increase to about $164 
million. 

The present external debt is esti- 
mated at about $3,300,000,000, repre- 
senting principal and interest arrears 
on debts incurred to foreign govern- 
ments and individuals since World War 
I, exclusive of certain claims by Swit- 
zerjand, restitution claims, and certain 
other relatively small obligations. 

The London Conference on German 
External Debts ended on August 8, 
when representatives of Germany’s pre- 
war creditors reached agreement with 
each other and with German representa- 
tives on proposed terms of settlement 
of the prewar debts. These settlement 
terms are to be embodied in a proposed 
intergovernmental agreement which 


(Continued on Page 31) 


Chilean Retail Sales Up 
As Price Rises Continue 


Chilean dry goods and department 
stores reported an increase of 10 per- 
cent in the value of their sales during 
July, which brought the level to more 
than 30 percent over that of July 1951. 
However, most of this increase repre- 
sented higher prices, and the general 
belief is that the volume of sales in- 
creased by not more than 7 percent 
during the past year. 


Clothiers reported the value of July 
sales at 33 percent over the figures for 
July 1951, but indicated that prices 
have increased about 28 percent during 
the same period. This pattern of in- 
creased sales income, largely resulting 
from higher prices, was noted in other 
retail lines as well. Increased buying 
power resulting from recent wage in- 
creases granted to government and 
other employees contributed to the con- 
tinuance of the inflationary process. 


Copper sales continued high at the 
35.5 cent per pound price during July, 
and by August 3 total sales since the 
abrogation of the United States-Chile 
copper agreement on May 8 reached 
85,000 metric tons. Of this amount, 
1,900 tons were sold to Europe and less 
than 10,000 tons to local processors, the 
remainder having been shipped to the 
United States, . 
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Canadian Crops Reach Record; 
Meat Shipments Still Blocked 


Canada expects all-time record crops 
of wheat and barley in 1952, and high 
yields are forecast for oats and rye. 
The wheat crop is estimated at 656,- 
000,000 bushels as compared with 553,- 
000,000 bushels in 1951. 


A big grain carry-over is still clog- 
ging handling facilities, and the new 
harvest will further complicate storage 
and shipping problems. 


The Minister of Agriculture an- 
nounced on August 19 that the country 
was free of foot-and-mouth disease and 
restored the movement of livestock and 
meat across the country. Trade with 
the United. States continues blocked, 
however, by the U. S. embargo on 
Canadian livestock and meat, designed 
to stop the spread of the disease, and 
by the Canadian ban on similar U. S. 
products except under Federal permit 


‘in order to preserve the Canadian meat 


market for the Canadian producer. 

The 25-cents-per-pound floor price for 
beef has been extended to September 
30. The Government has started to sell 
the 42,000,000 pounds of canned pork 
it has been holding. Although this pork 
cost the Government 57 to 64 cents a 
pound, it is being sold at wholesale at 
40 cents a pound. Some of the tins 
will be relabeled to meet U. S. specifi- 
cations and will be sold in the U..S. 
at competitives prices of 41 cents to 47 
cents for 12-ounce tins similar to U. S. 
products. 


Consumer Demand Up 


Seasonal factors and generally favor- 
able economic condtions stimulated ac- 
tivity from July to mid-August. Reflect- 
ing increased consumer demand, depart- 
ment store sales in July were 10.3 per- 
cent higher than in July 1951, and fur- 
ther increases were recorded in Au- 
gust. Although wholesale statistics are 
not available as yet, trade reports in- 
dicate that business was brisk and in- 
ventories lower than in 1951. 

Construction contracts awards were 
down in. both July and the first 7 months 
of the year, compared with comparable 
1951 periods. Raw cotton consumption 
in July, although still low, showed the 
first significant increase over a_pre- 
ceeding month in more than a year. The 
change in trend seems due mainly to 
the settlement of labor disputes and 
the reopening of four large mills. How- 
ever, reduced staffs and short-time work 
are still reported. 

Newsprint production in the first-7 
months amounted to 3,309,444 tons, an 
increase of 3.4 percent over the similar 
period of 1951. 

The cost-of-living index moved higher 
in June to reach 188.0 on July 2, rep- 
resenting an increase in 2 months of 


0.7 percent, and placing the index 
slightly above that of July 1951. (1935- 
39=100.) The latest increase was at- 
tributable entirely to food prices. 

The seasonal improvement in em- 
ployment was augmented in late July 
by the settlement of British Columbia's 
45-day lumber and sawmill workers’ 
strike and the return of about 32,000 
woodworkers to their jobs. 


A 2-year agreement was also con- 
cluded by the Steel Company of Can- 
ada and the United Steelworkers, under 
which the base rate will equal for the 
first time the starting wage in U. S. 
steel plants. 


Exports Expand Sharply 

Paced by a spectacular expansion in 
shipments to the United Kingdom, Latin 
America, and most European markets, 
Canada’s exports totaled $2,100,000,000 
in the first 6 months of 1952, repre- 
senting a volume increase of 17 per- 
cent and a total increase of 20 percent 
over the similar period ,of 1951, Ex- 
panded wheat, nonferrous metals, and 
automotive sales made up the greater 
part of the gain. 


Imports, on the other hand, totaled 
$1,950,000,000, a decline of about 8 per-: 
cent, compared with imports in the 
first half of 1951. The fall-off was in 
consumer goods, although imports of 
capital goods expanded somewhat, The 
surplus, which takes into account reex- 
ports of foreign goods, amounted to 
$164,300,000, compared with a deficit of 
$339,600,000 for the first 6 months of 
1951. 


Government financial operations in 
the first 3-months of the fiscal year 
(April-June) produced a surplus of 
$262,500,000. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernment’s cash position deteriorated in 
June and July, for a variety of reasons 
of short-term nature, necessitating issue 
to the chartered banks of $100,000,000 
in 4-month deposit certificates bearing 
1.5 percent interest. 


The loan will ease the cash position 
until other sources of revenue, such as 
the October savings bond drive, become 
available. The seventh series of sav- 
ings bonds, which go on sale on Oc- 
tober 14, will mature 10 years and 9 
months from date of issue and will bear 
interest at 3.44 percent if held to ma- 
turity. This interest compares with 
3.21 percent on the sixth series, 





CONSTRUCTION of the El Yeso dam, 
to store water of the Maipo River in the 
Province of Santiago, Chile, will begin 
during the latter part of the year. The 
dam is estimated to cost 300,000,000 
pesos. 








ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Mexican Economy Continues Slow; 
Agriculture Outlook Improved. 


The depressed conditions prevailing in almost every sector of the 
Mexican economy during the early months of the year worsened 


in the second quarter. 


Contributing to this condition were such diverse factors as the 
drought in northern Mexico, the continued adverse trade balance, 
slumping retail sales, and the customary preelection unrest in business 
circles. However, there were indications as the quarter closed that 


conditions would improve. 


The textile industry continued stag- 
nant as declining domestic and foreign 
demand created large inventories. 
Among the factors creating this condi- 
tion were the inability of the Mexican 
industry to compete with foreign pro- 
ducers and entrance into the country of 
contraband woolens and rayon fabrics. 


Private construction slowed because 
of a severe shortage of cement arising 


principally from the Administration’s 


end-of-term boom of public works activ- 
ity. Cement producers, however, esti- 


mate that the industry has sufficient: 


capacity to supply private demand when 
the principal public works projects are 
completed in October or November. 

Industrial production generally con- 
tinued normal, steel output remained 
high, and despite the strike in the 
United States, Mexican steel consumers 
were little affected. 


Rumors of devaluation of the peso 
persisted throughout the quarter, and 
there was evidence of heavy speculation 
and outflow of capital as the July 6 
election neared. 

Retail sales, reflecting the economic 
distress in various parts of the coun- 
try, dropped as much as 25 percent from 
the preceding quarter. Wholesale prices 
edged back slightly from the April all- 
time high index of 406.6 to 405.3 as of 
the end of June. (1939=100.) 


Cost ef Living Up 


Retail prices continued their upward 
climb, as did the general cost-of-living 
index. The latter, rising 23.5 points in 
the first 6 months of 1952, reached 


463.9 in June, as against 440.4 in Janu-- 


ary. (1939= 100.) 


The increase in cost of living is ex- 
pected to continue throughout the year. 
However, some brake on the increasing 
cost of food, especially of such staples 
as corn and beans, is expected as a 
result of Government action. The Gov- 
ernment has imported or contracted to 
import large quantitiés of these staples 
to meet the country’s requirements and 
is prepared to use a firm hand in con- 
trolling their prices. 

Employment was at a high level in 
the second quarter save in the Northern 
agricultural regions, where unemploy- 
ment was serious as a result of the 
drought and delayed planting. At the 
height: of unemployment in May the 
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Government came to the rescue with 
food and employment on public works. 


Good Crops Assured 


The agricultural outlook, poor during 
the first 2 months of the quarter, im- 
proved materially when abundant rain- 
fall fell in the Central Plateau and north- 
ern regions of the country. Good crops 
were assured and pastures improved 
substantially on northern ranches, where 
livestock producers anticipated resump- 
tion of exports of cattle to the United 
States when the border would be re- 
opened in September. 


Exports of 230,500 bales of cotton 
during the quarter reduced the export- 
able surplus carry-over from the 1951-52 
crop to 106,000 bales as of June 30. The 
movement of these bales provided for- 
eign exchange and improved the finan- 
cial position of farmers in cotton areas. 


The continued deterioration of the 
henequen market, as a result of declin- 
ing world prices for fiber and twines, 
aggravated -the economic distress in 
Yucatan. Despite efforts to unload stocks 
exports of henequen cordage in the 
quarter amounted to only 7,418 metric 
tons, compared with 13,468 tons in the 
first quarter. Exports of henequen fiber, 
however, more than doubled those of 
the first quarter, amounting to 29,652 
bales, compared with 13,500 in the 
earlier period. 

The plight of the Yucatan henequen 
industry is largely self-generated be- 
cause it exports both the fiber and the 
cordage, principally to the United States, 
The cordage industry of the U. S. can- 
not compete with Mexican twine and is 
therefore turning to sisal, with a conse- 
quent lessening of interest in Mexican 
henequen fiber. The solution for Yucatan 
would appear to be development of new 
markets, discovery of new uses for 
henequen, or limiting output of the 
domestic cordage industry. 


Trade Balance Remains Adverse 


Mexico’s trade balance continued ad- 
verse throughout the second quarter 
despite official predictions in 1951 that 
the peak of imports had been reached 
and that imports would slacken in 1952, 


Imports of the first 6 months of 1952 
were valued at 3,352,026,363 pesos, while 
exports amounted to 2,462,611,227 pesos, 
resulting in an adverse balance of 889,- 
415,136 pesos. The balance for the first 


6 months of 1951 was 906,383,194 pesos. 

The Government is taking a more 
serious view of the trade situation and 
is likely to establish more effective 
measures to control imports. Detailed 


studies and investigations being carried 
out by the Ministries of Economy and 
Foreign Relations were expected to 
bring forth proposals for prohibition of 
some goods and more strict control over 
others. 





French Foreign Trade 
Position Deteriorates 


The French foreign trade position 
deteriorated, ‘during the first 6 months 
of 1952, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1951. 


French foreign trade showed an over- 
all deficit of 39.3 billion francs ($112,- 
300,000) in June, as against 31 billion 
($88,600,000) in the preceding month. 
Heavy increases in imports of grain and 
metals more than compensated for a 
slight increase in overall exports. Ex- 
ports to the dollar zone fell by some 


Total imports and exports in May - 


and June and in the first half of 1951 
and 1952 were as follows: 


French Foreign Trade 
{In billion francs] 


First First 
June May 6 mo. 6 mo, 
1952 1952 1952 1951 
PEEGE . wicctctinen 108.9 97.8 706. 601.3 
MEEDOCER dinticmccccs 69.6 66.8 407.4 487.4 


French trade with the United States 
showed even more marked deteriora- 
tion. Exports dropped 24 percent from 
May to June, reaching the lowest figure 
since the fali of 1950. Trade with U. S. 
was as follows: 


Trade With United States 


{In million dollars] 


First Firet 
June May 6émo 6mo 
1952 1952 1952 1951 
BROCE cissscesinctnnss 49.8 42.4 298.7 236.3 
| RE 10.7 14.2 81.8 131.1 





Netherlands Bank Cuts Rates 


The Netherlands Bank has announced 
a lowering of its interest rates, effective 
August 1. The official discount rate has 
been reduced from 3% to 3 percent and 
the discount rate for promissory notes 
from 4 to 3.5 percent. 


This is the second lowering of dis- 
count rates by the Bank in the cur- 
rent year and is attributed to the de- 
cline in new bank credits to business, 

Should the lower rates result in ex- 
cessive bank credit to business, how- 
ever, Netherlands authorities are ex- 
pected to reimpose higher rates. 





AN OFFICIAL of an international 
perfume firm has been visiting Israel to 
discuss the possibility of establishing a 
perfume industry in Tel Aviv, 
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Swiss Business Steps 
Up in Mid-Summer 


Switzerland’s foreign trade registered 
gains in July, and increased activity in 
the construction industry, increases in 
retail sales, and an excellent tourist 
season have raised the general level 
of domestic activity. 

However, falling prices for many basic 
commodities and large inventories ac- 
cumulated last year slowed down trade 
in some areas. Sales of coal, lumber, 
petroleum products, and some types of 
iron and steel were well below last 
year’s levels. The metal products in- 
dustry continued to report drops in new 
orders, although it still enjoyed a back- 
log of orders sufficient to assure high 
production for many months. Construc- 
tion continued strong as increases in 
industrial building counterbalanced 
the decline in new housing. 

Prices continued stable in July, al- 
though a slight decline in clothing 
prices accounted for a fractional drop 
in the cost-of-living index. 


Foreign Trade Shows Gains 

July imports were valued at 442,000,- 
000 francs, 9 percent above the June 
figure, although 5 percent below im- 
ports in July 1951. (1 franc=US $0.232.) 

The United States was Switzerland’s 
second most important supplier, after 
Germany, accounting for 16 percent of 
the total. Imports of wheat, solid and 
liquid fuels, and machinery were ex- 
tremely heavy during the month. 

Exports totaled 408,000,000 francs, the 
highest monthly shipment of the year, 
and exceeded by 18,000,000 francs July 
1951 exports. 

The increase was due mainly to great- 
er exports of machinery and watches, 
accounted for by seasonal factors and 
anticipation of a possible increase in 
the U.S. tariff on watches. Watch ex- 
ports increased from 78,000,000 francs 
in June to 102,000,000 francs in July. 

Declines in shipments to France and 
the United Kingdom were more than 
offset by increased exports to the United 
States and Western Germany. Exports 
to the U. S. amounted to 6,700,000 francs 
and accounted for 16 percent of the 
total. 





Colombian Business Gains 


Business conditions in Colombia im- 
proved moderately in July over June, 
Coffee export contracts registered to- 
taled 515,363 bags of 60 kilograms, the 
highest monthly record this year. Pros- 
pects for other crops were mostly good. 
Foreign capital importations from Janu- 
ary 1 through July 23 totaled about 
$19,000,000. 

Colombia’s foreign exchange position 
also showed improvement. As of July 
23, there was a favorable exchange bal- 
ance for the month of about $4,600,000, 
which reduced the unfavorable balance 
for the year to approximately $7,500,000, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Inflation Continues In Paraguay; 
High Costs Bring Wage Increases 


Inflation continued ‘unchecked in Paraguay during July as in- 
creases were registered in consumer goods prices and the cost-of-living 
index and another round of wage increases was granted to industrial 


and commercial workers. 


Toward the end of the month the 
guarani was devaiued in an effort to 
stimulate the flow of exports. 

The new Paraguayan Central Bank, 
the nucleus of which was formed by 
the Monetary department of the Bank 
of Paraguay, opened on July 1. The 
Bank of Paraguay will continue to op- 
erate in domestic banking exclusively. 

One of the first official acts of the 
Central Bank was the announcement 
that foreign exchange at the official 
free-market rate (nominally quoted at 
30 guaranies per dollar but virtually 
inoperative for several months) would 
be available only to Government agen- 
cies and to private business for urgent 
transactions approved by the Bank 
board. 

This action closes, for all practical 
purposes, the only legal channel for 
nontrade transactions, at least until the 
exchange situation is substantially im- 
proved. Meanwhile, black-market trans- 
actions continued active (the black- 
market rate fluctuated between 42 and 
48 guaranies per dollar during July). 

Foreign Exchange System Modified 

At the end of July, the Central Bank 
announced the modification of the for- 
eign exchange system, effective August 
1 (see FCW of August 25 for details). 
The par value of the guarani was re- 
tained at the equivalent of 6 guaranies 
per dollar and the official market rate 
was fixed at 15 guaranies per dollar. 
Previously the market rates were 6 
and 9 guaranies per dollar. 

Prices of most consumer goods, rents, 
and services continued to rise in July. 
The Bank of Paraguay’s weighted cost- 
of-living index (1938=100) for a work- 
er’s family of five in the Asuncion area 
rose from 2527 in June to 2670 in July, 
an increase of almost 6 percent. 

The component items show the fol- 
lowing variations: Food and clothing, 
no change; rent up 11 percent; light and 
fuel up 16 percent; and other expenses 
up 23 percent. The nonweighted gen- 
eral index reflects an increase of 8 
percent. 


Foreign Trade Lags 

Wage increases of 80 percent for 
males and 85 percent for females, based 
on the minimum wage scales existing 
on July 1, 1951, were granted to all 
commercial and industrial workers in 
the country effective July 17, 1952. Be- 
cause of the inflationary trend, the ad- 
ditional purchasing power of the work- 
ers may soon be rendered ineffective. 

Paraguay’s foreign trade was slow in 
July. Exports remained inactive in an- 


ticipation of the more favorable ex- 
change rate announced at the end of 
the month. Another deterrent to Para- 
guayan exports was Argentina’s suspen- 
sion of all import permits, with minor 
exceptions. 

This action will seriously affect Para- 
guay’s foreign trade as Argentina is 
the principal market for Paraguayan 
exports, as well as being the chief sup- 
plier of Paraguayan needs. The prin- 
cipal reason for the sluggish flow of 
imports was the continued shortage of 
foreign exchange availabilities. 


Certain lumber mills received orders 
for hardwood planks and beams from 
the United Kingdom and Western Ger- 
many during July. These new outlets, 
if properly developed, will be important 
sources of foreign exchange, especially 
now that the Argentine market, which 
traditionally takes the major part of 


Paraguayan lumber exports, is virtually 
closed. 


Meat Packing for Export Authorized 
One of the three meat-packing houses 
in Paraguay has been authorized to 
slaughter 20,000 head of domestic cattle 
for export. This action will result in 
foreign exchange earnings of approxi- 
mately $2,300,000 through the export of 
about 100,000 cases of canned corned 
beef plus hides, meat extract, and sub- 
products. It is expected that about 65 
percent of these meat products will be 
exported to the United States, and the 
rest to-other countries. Hides are ex- 


ported, principally, to Rotterdam for 
reshipment in Europe. 


Prices of liveweight beef were in- 
creased to 2.20 guaranies per kilogram 
from the previous price of 130 guara- 
nies. This measure is expected to stimu- 
late the production of beef cattle and 


to discourage contraband cattle move} 
ments. 


New Air Flights Established 

A Uruguayan airline, using DC-3 air- 
craft, inaugurated regular twice-weekly 
flights between Montevideo and Asun- 
cion on July 18. This company is nego- 
tiating a mail contract with Paraguayan 
authorities and, until completion of the 
contract, is carrying the mail free of 
charge. 

A Brazilian airline, also using DC-3’s, 
initiated regular twice-weekly flights 
between Rio de Janeiro and Asuncion 
during the month. 





JAPANESE carbon black is used for — 
inks, paints, and other products except 
rubber, despite its high price. 
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Pakistan in Market 
For Steel Rails 


Bids are invited until Oct. 9, 1952, by 
the Government of Pakistan for the 
supply and delivery of the following 
quantities and types of steel rails re- 
quired by the North Western Railway: 

1, Medium manganese steel rails, 30,- 
375 long tons, 90 lbs., ‘R’ flatfooted, 
42 feet long, complete with fishplates, 
fishbolts with nuts, dog spikes, round 
spikes, bearing plates, and cast-iron 
anchor plates. 

2. Medium manganese steel rails, 922 
long tons, 75 lbs. ‘R’ flatfooted, 42 feet 
long, complete with fishplates, fishbolts 
with nuts, dog spikes, and round spikes. 

Tender documents, including instruc- 
tions to bidders, tender form, schedules 
of requirements, specifications, draw- 
ings, and standard conditions of con- 
tract, are obtainable, subject to a 
charge of $30 (not refundable) per set, 
from the Embassy of Pakistan, Com- 
mercial Division, 2315 Massachusétts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be submitted direct to 
the Director General of Railways, Min- 
istry of Communications, Railway Divi- 
sion, Government of Pakistan, Karachi, 
Pakistan. 


New Work Planned on 
Iraq Flood Control 


Bids are invited by the Development 
Board of the Government of Iraq until 
Dec. 1, 1952 for construction of the 
second phase. of the Wadi Tharthar 
flood control and irrigation project. 

The work includes construction of a 
barrage and subsidiary works at Samar- 
ra on the Tigris River. Its purpose is 
to control the level of the Tigris River 
by diverting flood waters into the Wadi 
Tharthar depression. Work on the first 
phase of the Wadi Tharthar project, 
construction of an inlet canal from the 
Tigris near Samarra to the depression, 
is already in progress. 

Copies of the contract documents are 
obtainable, subject to a charge of 25 
dinars (1 Iraqi dinar =US$2.80) per set, 
from the Iraqi Embassy, 2101 Leroy 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the De- 
velopment Board, Baghdad, Iraq. 








Dutch Farm Co-op Seeks 
Market for Rain Meter 


Aankoop Centrale Groningen, a 
farm cooperative in northeastern 
Netherlands, wishes to investigate 
market possibilities in the United 
States for a rain meter. 

The meter is described as a 
glass cup contained in a heavy 
wire frame and attached to a 
wooden pole, which is placed on 
the ground to catch falling rain. 
A sample of the meter is available 
on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence, Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Dutch farmers reportedly util- 
ize the rain meter to ascertain 
the amount of precipitation on 
their land during a specific period 
to assist them in planning for 
sowing, fertilizing, or other farm- 
ing activities. 

Further information may be 
obtained from Aankoop Cen- 
trale Groningen, 32 Martiniker- 
khof, Groningen, Netherlands, 











Photographic Equipment 
Needed by Ceylon 


The Ceylon Government invites quo- 
tations until Oct. 10, 1952, covering the 
supply of the following equipment: 


1. Liquid waxing machine, for use 
with 35 mm. film, to wax the edge of 
the film. 


2. Negative cleaning machine, for use 
with 35 mm. film, to be equipped with 
a rotary brush for removing dust from 
both sides of the film; a small tank 
containing carbonium tetrachloride or 
equivalent for dissolving oil stains in 
the film; and a take-up spool for 
unwinding the film. 


Quotations should be sent to the 
Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D., C. 





Burma Plans To Erect Steel Rolling Mill 


Bids are invited by the Government 
of Burma until Oct. 31, 1952, for the 
supply and delivery of a steel rolling 
mill with a capacity of up to 20,000 tons 


annually. The mill is to produce various 
steel products, including angles, chan- 
nels, H-iron, tees, flats, rounds, squares, 
bolts and nuts, rivets, nails, barbed 
wire, wood screws, galvanized steel 
wire, galvanized plain and corrugated 


sheets, plates, railway materials, and 
hoop iron. 

A copy of the tender notice giving 
particulars of the project is obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U, S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Further information may be obtained 
from, and bids sent direct to, the Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Industry and Mines, 
Rangoon, Burma, 


Damascus Invites 
Power Equipment Bids 


The Director General of Electricity 
and Tramways, Damascus, Syria, will 
accept bids until Oct. 2, 1952, for the 
supply of equipment for a substation, 
and high-tension wire. 


Specifications and bidding conditions 
in French covering the substation equip- 
ment only are obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 


Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Briefly, 
the substation is to supply power 
through all the transformer posts in 
Damascus at 6,750 volts and to two 
lines outside the city at 13,500 volts. 


It is to be joined to three groups of 
power plants, as follows: (1) Hydroelec- 
tric plant of Souk Wadi Barada and 
Hammeh; (2) thermo plant of steam 
turbines at Doummar; and (3) thermo 
plant of Diesel motors at Kaboun. Total 
power to be distributed initially by the 
substation is 20,000 kilowatts. This 
may be increased to 30,000 kilowatts in 
the future. 


High-tension wire requirements are 
for a line 6,470 meters long to transmit 
30,000 volts from the thermo central to 
the substation in Damascus. Of the 
total length, 3,000 meters is to be aerial 
and 3,470 meters underground. The line 
will join the two thermo plants with 
the principal substation in Damascus. 
Bids are not to include installation of 
the equipment. 


Bids Invited For 
lraq Oil Refinery 


Established civil engineering contrac- 
tors are invited to submit tenders until 
Nov. 3, 1952, for the construction of the 
foundations, concrete structures, and 
other work required in the erection of 
the new Iraqi Government oil refinery 
at Dora, near Baghdad. 


Firms wishing to bid are subject to 
an initial charge of 15 dinars (1 Iraqi 
dinar = US$2.80), as well as a deposit of 
5,000 dinars at the Rafidain Bank, 
Baghdad, Iraq, or the Midland Bank, 
Overseas Branch, 122 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 2, England. Contract 
documents and drawings are obtainable 
from the Iraqi Embassy, 2101 Leroy 
Place NW., Washington, D. C., or the 
Director General, Government Oil Re- 
fineries Administration, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Di- 
rector General, Government Oil Refin- 
eries Administration, Baghdad, Iraq, ac- 
companied by an additional deposit of 
25,000 dinars. Details regarding the re- 
fund of deposits are included in the 
contract documents. 
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Sao Paulo Theater Plans 
Air-Conditioning System 


The Department of Public Works of 
the municipality of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is 
reportedly contemplating the installa- 
tion of a heating and air-conditioning 


system in the Sao Paulo Municipal 
Theater. 


Although no details are available at 
this time, manufacturers and suppliers 
of such equipment may wish to send 
descriptive material which would en- 
able the Department of Public Works 
to study and evaluate its requirements. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











In the United States 


Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, pho- 
tographs, price lists, or samples, 
is available in specific instances 
as indicated by symbol (*), from 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


Machinery: 


Italy-—_O.M.A.P., Officine Meccaniche 
Apparecchi Precisione (manufacturer 
and exporter of machinery for optical 
industry, including glass and lens cut- 
ters, grinding wheels, and electric 
drills), 8 Via D. Campana, Rimini, offers 
for production under license in the 
United States the following newly de- 
veloped devices for processing spectacle 
lenses, as well as other lenses and ac- 
cessories: (1) A machine which dupli- 
cates a broken spectacle lens by auto- 
matically cutting and shaping a new 
one to conform to the remaining 
unbroken lens, which the machine uses 
as a model, Firm states machine weighs 
approximately 20 lbs. and is extremely 
practical. (2) A machine which can cut 
approximately 1,000 eyeglass lenses per 
hour, and weighs approximately 25 Ibs. 


Plumbing Fixtures: 


Italy—F.1.T.A.I. (Forniture Impianti 
Termici Aeromeccanici Industriali), 
(manufacturer and inventor), 20 Via 
Gino Capponi, Turin, offers for produc- 
tion under license in the United States 
& patented shower for bathrooms. Firm 
will send photographs and detailed de- 
Scription upon request. Correspondence 
in Italian or French preferred. Leaflets 
in Italian available.* 


Toilet Preparations: 


France—Dobin & Fils (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, exporter), 1 Rue 
des Ayres, Bordeaux, offers for produc- 
tion under license in the United States 
on a royalty basis patents, processes, 
and techniques covering nonmedicated 
toilet preparations, such as hair dress- 
ings, shampoos, cleansers, pomades, and 
other skin beautifiers, Address corre- 
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spondence to: Mr. Jean Dobin, 6 Rue 
Charles-Lamouroux, Bordeaux, France. 


In Foreign Countries 


Instruments (Professional) : 

Italy—Officine Meccaniche di Preci- 
sione Elios Vantini (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, and wholesaler of hypodermic 
syringes), 98 Via Manzoni, Padova, is 
interested in obtaining under U. S. li- 
cense a new method of marking glass 
syringes to replace the firm’s present 
system of etching wax-coated glass with 
hydro-fluoric acid, Firm is interested 
in receiving patents, processes, and 
techniques on a royalty basis. 


Machine Tools: 


Italy—Samputensili (manufacturer 
and exporter of precision machine 
tools), 38 Via Ponte Romano, Bologna, 
is interested in obtaining under U. S. 
license patents, techniques, and special- 
ized equipment for the production in 
Italy of gear cutters and gear shapers, 
hobbers and circular shaving cutters. 
Correspondence in Italian or French 
preferred. 


Mechanical 
Parts: 


Algeria—Societe Algerienne de Pre- 
cision Arvidel (manufacturer of me- 
chanical equipment and spare parts), 
32 Avenue Guynemer, Oran, is inter- 
ested in obtaining under U. S. license 
designs, processes, and techniques for 
the manufacture in Algeria of spare 
parts for tractors and trucks, such as 
axles for pistons, caterpillars, fuses, 
springs, connecting-rods, bolts, water- 
pump shafts, valve-guides, and various 
rings. 


Equipment and Spare 


Optical Goods: 


Ifaly—Occhialmeccanica di R. Mona- 
chesi (manufacturer, exporter, and 
wholesaler of spectacle frames and 
lenses), Pieve Tesino (Trento), is inter- 
ested in obtaining under U. S. license 
processes, drawings, equipment, machin- 
ery, and techniques for the production 
in Italy of spectacle frames, particular- 
ly gold-plated frames. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by sym- 
bol (*), from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
— “ Commerce, Washington 


Alcoholic Beverages: 


England—F. W. Emney, Ltd. (pro- 
duce merchant, exporter), 4 Drapers 
Gardens, Throgmorton Street, London, 
E.C. 2, offers to export direct ENGLISH 
“MEAD,” an alcoholic beverage brewed 
from honey and the following herbs: 
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sack mead, sack metheglin, cyser, and 
pyment. Description available.* 

Italy—-Cantina Sociale Di S. Maria 
Della Versa (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler), Santa Maria della Versa, 
Pavia, offers to export direct or through 
agent high-quality still and sparkling 
wines and vermouth. 


Bicycle Parts: 

Italy—Carlo Gnutti & Figli S.p.A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Lumezzane 
S.S., Brescia, offers to export direct 
bicycle spare parts, including hubs, free 
wheels, chain wheels and cranks, bot- 
tom bracket sets, and head fittings. 
Price list available.* 


Chemicals: 

Japan—Meiwa Trading Co., Ltd, (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), Fuiiya 
Building, No. 1, Shiba-Kotchiracho, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, offers to export di- 
rect “Asahi-Aji’” (monosodium gluta- 
mate), and glutamic acid. 


Condensers: 

Italy—Ing. Koriller, Ltd. (export 
merchant), Via Borgonuovo 4, Milan, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
50,000 units monthly of paper and oil 


impregnated condensers: 0.2 to 20 mfd, 
220 to 1200 volt. 


Containers: 

Canada—A. Ribeyron (manufactur- 
er), Papineauville, Quebec, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent first-qual- 
ity boxes and wooden crates. 


Doll Parts: 

England—Oro Works, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, retailer, wholesaler), 141 Upper 
Richmond Road, Putney, London, S.W. 
15, offers to export direct to U. S. manu- 
facturers of dolls and doll parts, dolls’ 
eyelashes in strips 6” long, of any size, 
black or brown, straight or curled. 


Electrical Equipment: 

England—Hampson Industries, Ltd. 
(exporter, manufacturer), Bull Lane, 
Greets Green, West Bromwich, offers to 
export direct or through agent “Hamp- 
son” electric generating sets for all pur- 
poses, Diesel or gasoline driven, from 
% kw. to 140 kw., alternating or direct 
current. 

Current World Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

Germany—Ultrakust Geraetebau Dr, 
Ing. O. Raudszus (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Ruhmannsfelden/Ndb., Bavaria, 
offers to export direct therapeutical and 
technical supersonic generators and 
supersonic washing apparatus which 
operates on the vibration principle. 
Catalog available.* 


Enamelware: 

Netherlands—N. V. Emailleerfabriek 
“NEERLANDIA” (manufacturer and 
exporter of household enamelware), 
Z 88 Hoofdstraat, Gaanderen, offers to 
export direct first-quality enamelware 
for household and hospital use, 

Fats and Oils: 

Thailand—Wang Lee Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), Wathong Damachat, 
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Thonburi (or P.O. Box No. 97, Bang- 
kok), offers to export direct 50 metric 
tons monthly of castor oil, 200 metric 
tons monthly of coconut oil, and 100 
metric tons monthly of groundnut oil. 
Quality may be inspected and certified 
by Lloyd’s Survey, Bangkok, or other 
international surveyors prior to loading 
in Bangkok at buyer’s expense, 

Foodstuffs: 

British West Africa—Agboke-Toyinbo, 
Bros. (importer, exporter, wholesaler), 
137, Palm Church Street (P.O. Box 380), 
Lagos, Nigeria, offers to export direct 
good-quality raw coffee beans and dry 
split ginger. 

Eritrea—Giovanni Colabello (import- 
er, exporter, wholesaler, merchant), 187 
Viale Manzoni, Asmara, wishes to ex- 
port direct whole and ground red chil- 


lies. Firm states samples are available 
on request. 


Norway—A/S VENDITOR (commis- 
sion merchant, exporter), Fredrikstad, 
offers to export direct large quantities 
of frozen-fish loaf, a milk white fish 
pudding consisting of haddock fillet, 
thick cream, milk, salt, potato flour, and 
spices. Firm states that, because of the 
product’s digestability, it is highly rec- 
ommended as dietetic food. Packed in 
1 pound packages. Sample label and 
price information Available.* 


Gems: 


Germany—Gebr. Goerlitz (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 162 Haupt- 
strasse, Idar-Oberstein, offers to export 
direct high-quality cut agates for indus- 
trial or technical use, and precious and 
semiprecious cut stones in all forms and 
sizes for ornamental use. Firm states 
designs will be copied as requested. 


Germany—August Mayer OHG (im- 
porter and exporter), 150 Hauptstrasse, 
Idar-Oberstein, offers to export direct 
high-quality precious, semiprecious, and 
synthetic stones. 

Germany—Hugo Roos & Soehne, 
OHG (importer, wholesaler, exporter, 
grinder and polisher of precious and 
semiprecious stones), 40 Hauptstrasse, 
Kirschweiler/Idar-Oberstein, offers to 
export direct high-quality precious and 
semiprecious stohes of all kinds and 
shapes, particularly pearl and ball- 
shaped opals, 


Glassware: 


Germany—Dorotheenhuette, Schwarz- 
waelder Glaswerkstaetten Petersen & 
Co. K. G. (manufacturer, exporter) 
Wolfach/Schwarzwald, offers to export 
direct or through agent first-quality 
blown, handcut lead crystal glassware 
to a value of approximately DM 20,000 
to 30,000 (DM 1=$0.238) monthly. Cat- 
alog and price list available.* 

Hardware: 

Germany—Gapa-Werk, Papenberg & 
Garz (manufacturer), 6 Helbingtwiete, 
Hamburg-Wandsbek, offers to export di- 
rect or through agent high-grade nails 
with flat or convex riveted head. Spec- 


ifications: length 40 to 100 mm., diam- 
eter 3.1 to 4.2 mm., diameter of head 
20 mm. 


Lithographs: 


Denmark—C. Frechsler (manufac- 
turer), 93-95 Vesterbrogade, Copen- 
hagen, offers to export direct or through 
agent “Hans Andersen Fantasy,” a 7- 
color lithographed reproduction showing 
a composition of 67 of Hans Andersen’s 
best known fairy tales, suitable for 
framing for use in nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, and schools; size: 1’ 5”x2’ 2”; 
U. S. copyright No. K 30303, dated 
November 26, 1951. Alternatively, firm 
would consider a licensing arrangement 
for the reproduction of these prints in 
the U. S. Samples available.* 


Machinery: 


Canada — CANADIAN VENDITOR 
(Georg Nielsen, M.C.Sc., Proprietor), 
(factory representative for Danish fac- 
tories), 19A Preston Place, Toronto 12, 
Ontario, offers to export direct Triplex 
Diesel road rollers: Model OK-6, 6% to 
814 tons (small size), and Model OK-10, 
10 to 13 tons (large size). Firm states 
road rollers are designed to provide 
great maneuverability with three rollers 
included in line as three separate chas- 
sis, and that all three rollers are driven 
from the engine through worm gears 
and roller chains. Descriptive leaflet 
available.* 


England — Armand Dutry & Co. 
(adeco), Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
25 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W. 7, 
offers to export direct woodworking ma- 
chinery, specifically “CIRCULE X” 
multipurpose saw-bench, equipped with 
Villiers petrol engines or Brook electric 
motors, 1 to 3 hp., according to buyer’s 
requirements. Descriptive leaflet and 
price list available.* 


Germany — Carl Aug. Fastenrath, 
Maschinenfabrik (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Elbringhausen, Wermelskirchen 
/Rhid., offers to export direct, to a 
value of $12,000 monthly, sheet metal 
working machines, including manually 
operated rounding machines with back 
gears; combined swivel rounding, bead- 
ing, bending, and folding machines; uni- 
versal cast-iron bending and folding 
machines; universal bending machines; 
and flexible shafts for pipe cleaning. 
Catalog available.* 


Germany—Julius Hintze (export mer- 
chant), 14-16 Postrasse, Hamburg, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
high-grade presses operated by com- 
pressed air, capacity up to 4,000 kg. 
Price quotations with brochures and all 
technical data furnished by firm on re- 
quest. 


Germany — Maschinenbau Honsel & 
Co. (manufacturer, exporter), 285 Her- 
forder Strasse, Bielefeld, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent aniline 
and offset printing machines for paper 
bags. Catalog and samples available.* 


Germany — Maschinenfabrik Gebr. 
Wirth (manufacturer, exporter), 106 
Moehnestrasse, Neheim-Huesten 1, of- 
fers to export direct machines for the 
production of upholstery nails, thumb 
tacks, and wire nails. Leaflets availa- 
ble.* 

Italy—O.M.A.P., Officine Meccaniche 
Apparecchi Precision (manufacturer and 
and exporter of machinery for optical 
industry, including glass and lens cut- 
ters, grinding wheels, and electric 
drills), 8 Via D. Campana, Rimini, of- 
fers to export direct glass and lens 
cutters, both electrical and manual, and 
electric grinders and drills. Leaflet and 
price list (in Italian) available.* 


Minerals: 


Union of South Africa—SESA Johan- 
nesburg (Pty.), Ltd. (importers, export. 
ers), 105-108 London House, Loveday 
Street, Johannesburg, offers to export 
direct high-grade crude Southwest Afri- 
can kyanite with an estimated 5 to 25 
percent content of corundum, prefera- 
bly to firms who market kyanite-bear- 
ing refractories. 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Motors: 


Germany—Motorenbau Alfred Bern- 
ing (manufacturer, exporter), Kaiser- 
strasse, Schwelm/W., offers to export 
direct 6 to 10 hp. motors of all kinds. 
Inspection by Institute fuer Schlepper- 
forschung, Voelkenrode n. Braunsch- 
weig. Illustrated leaflet (in German) 
available.* 


Optical Goods: 


England—Daucat, Ltd. (manufactur- 
er’s agent, exporter), 12 Soho Square, 
London, W. 1, offers to export direct 
spectacles with antiglare device, suita- 
ble for motorists, and sunglasses fully 
and partly mirrored, in hand-made 
frames. Firm prefers to sell to opti- 
cians; motor accessory trade, or better 
department stores. Descriptive informa- 
tion, leaflet, and price list available.* 


Paints: 


Germany—Dr. Eugen Schaal Nachf. 
K. G. (manufacturer, exporter), 360-362 
Heilbronnerstrasse, Stuttgart-F euer- 
bach, offers to export direct or through 
agent 10 to 20 tons monthly of first- 
class oil, plastic, and _ nitrocellulose 
paints for wood- and metal-working in- 
dustries. Firm will furnish samples on 
request. 


Poultry Equipment: 

Australia — Multiplo Incubator & 
Brooder Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer, im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler), 
89-91 Quay Street, Sydney, offers to 
export direct or through agent electric 
and kerosene incubators and brooders, 
egg testers, and electrical poultry equip- 
ment. Leaflet and price list available.* 


Radio Parts: 

Italy—Societa Scientifica Radio Bre- 
vetti “Ducati” (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Largo Agusto 7, Milan, offers 
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to export direct condensers for radio 
receivers and industrial purposes. 


Rubber: 

British West Africa—Agboke-Toyinbo 
Bros. (importer, exporter, wholesaler), 
137, Palm Church Street (P. O. Box 
380), Lagos, Nigeria, offers to export 
direct good quality rubber. 

Second-hand Equipment: 

Netherlands—Expertise-en Makelaar- 
skantoor v/h A. Pot (broker), 482 
Bezuidenhoutscheweg, The Hague, offers 
to export direct second-hand equipment, 
including 8 excavators of various capac- 
ities, 22 locomotives (gage width 900), 
224 metal dump wagons of various ca- 
pacities, 1 dragline installation, 1 dredg- 
er-sucker installation, 1 floating crane, 
$ draglines, 1 workship (modernly 
equipped), 1 residential ship, 1 ware- 
house ship, 3 tug boats, 6 barges, 1 
sweet-water tank, 8 excavators on rails 
and 1 digging installation on caterpil- 
lar tires and dragline. 


Stained Glass: 

England—E. Lofting & Son (designer, 
painter, manufacturer, and exporter of 
stained glass), 5H Kingwood Road, Ful- 
ham, London, S.W. 6, offers to export 
direct stained glass for churches and 
antique windows. 


Textiles: 
Italy—Industrie Tessili Italo-Francesi, 
S.p.A. (export merchant), Piazza Cas- 


tello 17, Milan, offers to export direct. 


or through agent 100 percent cotton 
plece goods. Independent inspection in 
Italy at buyer’s expense. Price list 
available.* 


Tools: 

Germany—Brockhaus Soehne (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Plettenberg-Oester- 
au/Westf., offers to export direct drop 
forged products, including parallel-vises, 
spanners, and wrenches. Inspection by 
Technical High School at Darmstadt. 
Leaflets available.* 

, Tools: 

Germany — Carl Aug. Fastenrath, 
Maschinenfabrik (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Elbringhausen, Wermelskirchen 


/Rhid., offers to export direct pipe 
threading tools. Quality: Original 
Meiselbach; also American threads. 


Price list (in German) available.* 

Italy — Samputensili (manufacturer, 
exporter), 38 via Ponte Romano, Bolog- 
ha, offers to export direct or through 
agent tools for gear cutters and shapers, 
hobbers, and circular shaving cutters. 
Correspondence in Italian or French 
_— Booklet (in French) availa- 

e,.* 





IMPORT AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES ~ 











Alcoholic Beverages: 

Cuba — Antonio Rodriquez Knight 
(importer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), Apartado 3017, Habana, seeks a 


. September 8, 1952 


U. S. representative for anis cordial and 
elixir of rum. 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Foodstuffs: 


Cuba — Antonio Rodriquez Knight 
(importer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), Apartado 3017 Habana, seeks a 
U. S. representative for guava jelly. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Tobacco Products: 


Cuba — Antonio Rodriquez Knight 
(importer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), Apartado 3017, Habana, seeks a 
U. S. representative for Havana cigars. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Electrical Equpiment: 


Italy—Industria Bilancie Automatiche 
Brevetti “Pastore” (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 7 Piazza Maria 
Teresa, Turin, wishes to purchase di- 
rect electrical components for the man- 
ufacture of domestic washing machines 
and refrigerators. 


Gems: 


Germany — Geb. Goerlitz (manufac- 
turer, importer, wholesaler), 162 Haupt- 
strasse, Idar-Oberstein, wishes to pur- 
chase direct raw turquoises from Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, and raw Amazonite. 
Firm would appreciate receiving sam- 
ples from interested American stone ex- 
porters. 


Germany—Hugo Roos & Soehne OHG 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, grinder 
and polisher of precious and semipre- 
cious stones), 40 Hauptstrasse, Kirsch- 
weiler/Idar-Oberstein, wishes to pur- 
chase direct all types of high quality 
raw semi-precious stones, especially raw 
opals. 


Machinery: 


Egypt—-Les Deux Mondes, 17 Kasr el 
Nil Street, Cairo, wishes to purchase 
direct complete equipment required for 
the installation of a large laundry plant, 
including washing machines, hydroex- 
tractors, dryers, water delivery system, 
and garment numbering equipment. 


Metals: 


Italy — Samputensili (manufacturer, 
exporter), 38 via Ponte Romano, Bo- 
logna, wishes to purchase direct steel 
for tools and machine tools. Correspond- 
ence in Italian or French preferred. 

Netherlands — N.V. Emailleerfabriek 
“NEERLANDIA” (manufacturer and 
exporter of household enamelware), Z 
88 Hoofdstraat, Gaanderen, wishes to 
purchase direct tin mill black plates; 
cold reduced, 0.3 to 0.5 mm, 
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AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Hardware: 


Union of South Africa —CONTA- 
FREX (indent agent, importer), 45/36 
Maurcon House, 72 Barrack Street, 
Capetown, wishes to obtain agency for 
wire nails and horseshoe nails. 


Lubricating Oils: 

Iraq—John A. Noury (manufacturer’s 
representative), 2/1111 MHaidarkhana, 
Rashid Street, Baghdad, wishes to ob- 
tain agency from first-class manufac- 
turer of lubricants for high- and low- 
grade lubricating oil for internal com- 
yeatien engines and antomotive vehi- 
cles. 


Machinery: 

Italy — TECNOS, Studi Forniture 
Impianti Tecnici (importing distribu- 
tor, sales agent), Via Ampere 97, Milan, 
wishes to obtain agency for machinery 
and equipment for the petroleum indus- 
try, including research, drilling, and dis- 
tribution equipment, and burners. 

Mexico — Equipos Industriales Agri- 
colas y de Obras Publicas, S.A. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), Plaza de la Republica No. 51, 
Mexico, D. F., wishes to obtain agency 
for heavy Diesel engines for power 
plants; construction machinery, includ- 
ing excavating machines of 1 to 4 cu. 
yd. capacity, scrapers, and motor grad- 
ers; road-finishing machinery; road rol- 
lers; special dump trucks, sand and rock 
types; air compressors, 350 cu. ft. and 
up; concrete mixers; specialized truck 
bodies; special construction equipment; 
and all types of machine tools except 
presses. 


Metal and Metal Products: 

Union of South Africa—CONTAFREX 
(indent agent, importer), 45/36 Maur- 
con House, 72 Barrack Street, Cape- 
town, wishes to obtain agency for the 
following metal products: Reinforcing 
steel, %” and %”, tensile strength 
28/32; angles, equal, %” and %”; gal- 
vanized sheets and black sheets, 6’x3’ 
and 8’x4’, 18 to 26 gages; corrugated 
roofing sheets, 9’ length, 24 gage; gal- 
vanized piping, %” (inside dia.); seam- 
less black piping, 24%” to 6”; galvanized 
and black wire, 16 and 18 gages; alum- 
inum sheets, 8, 9, and 10 corrugation, 
standard gages and widths; zinc and 
brass sheets, 8’x3’; mosquito netting 
(green and galvanized), 16x16 and 
14x14 mesh; fencing standards, 6’x12 
Ib., 6%’x12 Ib., 4%’x8 Ib., bright high 
carbon steel wire for mattresses, 10-, 
1l-, 12-, 13-, 14-, 17-, and 22-gage. 


Photography: 

Netherlands—J. A. Hageman (photog- 
rapher), 80 Emmalaan, Oegstgeest, of- 
fers his services to U. S. firms which 
regularly sends photographs of any kind 
to European destinations. He suggests 
that negatives only be airmailed to him 
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for development and forwarding of final 
copies to destinations as directed by 
American firms. 

Shipping: 

Italy—Fratelli Ghio & C., S.r.L. (ex- 
port and import sales agent, purchasing 
agent, exporter, potential shipping 
agent), 1-17a Via Fieschi, Genoa, wishes 
to represent American shipping com- 
panies. 

Tools: 

Mexico—Equipos Industriaies, Agri- 
colas y de Obras Publicas, S.A. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Plaza de la Republica No. 51, 
Mexico, D.F., wishes to obtain agency 
for complete line of hand tools, such 
as craftsman or hammer tools. 

Toys: 

Canada—Steinberg Bros., Inc. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 364 Pine Ave. East, 
Montreal 18, P.Q., wishes to obtain 
agency for all types of children’s toys. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—N. F. Lillycrop, represent- 
ing Howard Auto Cultivators Ltd. 
(manufacturer of agricultural machin- 
ery, tractors, and rotary hoes), Windsor 
Road, Northmead, New South Wales, is 
interested in establishing a U. S. mar- 
ket for the Howard rotary hoes through 
distributors in the middle west and on 
the east and west coasts. Scheduled to 
arrive August 14, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 8 to 10 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 440 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California, attention, Mr. 
Hines. Itinerary: Seattle, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Washington, New York, and 

Austria—Alexander Pohl, represent- 
ing “Poseidon” Schiffstransportgesell- 
schaft m.b.H., the Austro-Dutch/Belgian 
Line, 7 Schoenbrunnerstrasse, Vienna 
IV, is interested in commercial inland 
lines and the relationship between ship- 
ping and rail transport, and wishes to 
contact manufacturers of river boats. 
Scheduled to arrive September 15, via 
New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: Hotel Taft, 7th Ave. and 50th 
Street, New York, until the end of Sep- 
tember; 48 North Wood Ave., Atlanta, 
Georgia, until October 5. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Atlanta, and New 
Orleans. 

World Trade Director Report being 
prepared. 

Brazil — Fred Hering, representing 
Fabrica de Gaitas “Alfredo Hering” 
S.A., Comercio e Industria (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Largo Coronel Feddersen s/n, Blum- 
enau, State of Santa Catarina, is in- 
terested in purchasing hydraulic presses 
for the manufacture of accordion parts. 
Scheduled to arrive August 23, via New 
York, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. ad- 
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dress: Hotel Saint Moritz, 50 South 
Central Park, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Germany—Erich Spang, representing 
Erich Spang G.m.b.H. (importer; ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 102-106 Boe- 
blingerstrasse, Stuttgart-S, is interested 
in the manufacture of blueprinting, 
wax, shelf, and Christmas papers and 
plans to discuss with business associates 
current working methods in the paper 
processing field. Scheduled to arrive 
September 30, via New York, for a visit 
of 4 weeks. U. S. address: Hotel Com- 
modore, Lexington Ave. and 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Detroit, and Chicago. 

Italy—Giuseppe Castelli, representing 
Entoma, S.p.a. (importer of insecticides 
and rodent extermination equipment), 
1 B/4 Via Borromei, Milan, seeks U. S. 
technical and financial assistance for 
his firm which deals in agricultural and 
household insecticides and rain-making 
equipment and products. Mr. Castelli is 
now in the United States until the end 
of September. U. S. address: Hotel Wel- 
lington, 7th Avenue and 55th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

(Mr. Castelli was previously an- 
nounced as a foreign visitor, scheduled 
to be in the United States during June. 
His visit at that time was postponed 
on account of illness.) 

Netherlands—C.J.M.H. Kuylaars, rep- 
resenting N.V. “Splendor” Gloeilampen- 
fabriek (manufacturer), 198 St. Anna- 
straat, Nijmegen, is interested in ex- 
porting electric light bulbs, suitable for 
automobiles, motorcoaches, trucks, 
flashlights, radio panels, miners’ lamps, 
end special focus lamps for medical pur- 
poses. Scheduled to arrive September 
20, via New York, for a visit of 4 to 6 
weeks. U. S. address: Taft Hotel, 7th 
Avenue and 52nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Brazil—Walter Neumann, represent- 
ing Warchavchik & Neumann, Ltda., 
Rua Barao de Itapetininga, 120, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in obtaining tech- 
nical information on construction and 
operation of large U. S. paper mills in 
connection with such a project under 
consideration by his principals in Sao 
Paulo. Scheduled to arrive during Au- 
gust, via Miami, remaining until Sep- 
tember 25. In the absence of a U. S. 
address, correspondence should be 
directed to the visitor’s firm in Brazil. 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Chicago, and 
New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

France—Theodor Jansen, represent- 
ing Theodor Jansen G.m.b.H. (manufac- 
turer of industrial plumbing and 
valves), Rohrbach, Saar, is interested 
in methods of manufacturing valves, as 
well as in the steel industry. Scheduled 
to arrive September 22, via New York, 
for a visit of 2 weeks. U. S. address: 


Askania Regulator Co., 240 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Itinerary: Chi- 
cago, New York, Cincinnati, Williams- 
port (Pa.), and Boston. 

Germany—W. Nothelfer, representing 
A. Nothelfer & Soehne, Werkzeug- und 
Maschinenfabrik, Ravensburg/Wuert- 
temberg, is interested in establishing a 
U. S. market for the various types of 
Nothelfer tools and machines. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 27, via New 
York, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o 101 Dasher Street at West 
General Robinson Street, N.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Itinerary: New York City, 
Omaha, and Brooklyn. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Scotland—William K. Fenwick, rep- 
resenting Clark & Struthers, Ltd., Arn- 
clyde Mill, Industrial Estate, Port Glas- 
gow, is interested in increasing sales 
to the U. S. of high quality shirtings. 
Scheduled to arrive September 2, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S, 
address: Butler & Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and surrounding districts. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 





TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Division , 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by firms domiciled 
in the United States from this division 
and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
Colombia. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
Peru. 

Automotive Product Manufacturers~ 
Union of South Africa. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Greece. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Lebanon. 

Button and Button Blank Manufac- 
turers—France. ’ 

Canneries—Peru. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Tsrael. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and 
Fish Exporters—Japan. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Hair and Bristle Exporters—Argen- 
tina. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Tran. 

Ink Manufacturers—Spain, 

Lumber Importers—Syria. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—El Salvador. 

PaiMt, Varnish and Pigment Manue 
facturers and Exporters—Norway. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Honduras. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Manue- 
facturers—United Kingdom. 

Textile Industry—El Salvador, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Conditions On Moroccan Trade 
Unclear After Hague Decision 


American trade with Morocco is en- 
titled to be on the same basis as French 
trade with Morocco, according to the 
judgment of the International Court of 
Justice, made public at the Hague on 
August 27, 1952, in a case concerning 
the rights of nationals of the U.S.A. in 
Morocco. 


The decision of the Court stated that 
“in economic matters, France is ac- 
corded no priviledged position in Mo- 
rocco.” 

This decision struck down the Pro- 
tectorate decree of December 30, 1948, 
which gave rise to the question, because 
of its discrimination between imports 
from France on the one hand and im- 
ports from the United States on the 
other. However, in view of the fact 
that the decree was found defective on 
this ground, the Court did not consider 


the general question of the extent of - 


the control over importation that may 
be exercised by the Protectorate au- 
thorities, 

It is therefore suggested that, pend- 
ing clarification and further study of 
the Court decision, any new transac- 
tions with respect to imports into Mo- 
rocco might well be made provisionally. 

A report that American nationals in 
French Morocco may now import sup- 
plies free of duty has been found to be 
incorrect. The general 12%% tariff that 





Much Interest In Algeria's 
Compensation Arrangements 


Recent reports from Algiers indicate 
growing interest in so-called compensa- 
tion arrangements between Algerian im- 
porters and exporters, which allow ex- 
porters to the dollar zone to sell their 
realized proceeds in foreign exchange— 
at a rate higher than the official one 
and without an intermediary bank— 
to importers in need of dollar exchange 
for the importation of goods essential 
to the Algerian economy. 

These transactions must haVe the ap- 
proval of the Algerian Government Gen- 
eral and the Exchange Office in Paris. 
Such approval can be obtained only 
when exports to the dollar zone consist 
of any of the following products: Cork, 
barite sulfate, tartar, canned fruits 
and vegetables, vegetable fiber (crin 
vegetal), locust beans, wool cloth, car- 
pets and thread, olive oil, canned fish, 
and briarwood, 

Although the official rate is 350 
francs per dollar local importers have 
paid as high as 450 francs to exporters 
of the foregoing products to enable 
them to finance imports from the 
United States, 
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has been levied in Morocco on imports 
from all sources, including France, was 
not an issue in the controversy. Only 
the method of valuation of imported 
goods for the purpose of assessment of 
this duty was in dispute, and the pre- 
cise change now to be made is not yet 
clear. 





Cuba Postpones Spanish 
Labeling Requirement 


The Cuban Ministry of Commerce 
has again postponed, this time until 
January 31, 1953, the requirement that 
imported packaged foodstuffs must be 
labeled in Spanish (FCW, November 
6, 1950, p. 10, and March 24, 1952, 
p. 10). 


As heretofore, foodstuffs, the basic in- 
gredient of which is of a kind produced 
by Cuban agriculture, are excepted 
from the postponement. Thus imported 
packaged foodstuffs, the basic ingredient 
of which is of a kind produced by Cuban 
agriculture, must be labeled in Spanish, 
whereas imported packaged foodstuffs, 
the basic ingredient of which is not of 
a kind produced by Cuban agriculture, 
are exempted from the Spanish labeling 
requirement until January 31, 1953. 


CANADA 


New Cut Flower Import Values 


Imports of cut flowers into Canada 
from the United States in the period 
September 1 to December 31, 1952, will 
be valued in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule established by the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue: 



































Carnations $7.98 per 100 
ps at Be RTS Bhi ck 3.78 per 12 
Pompons 0.90 per bunch (12 oz.) 
Gladiolus 12 per 12 
Snapdragons 1.13 per 12 
Stocks .. 1.50 per 12 
Gardenias 4.12 per 12 
Camellias 8.25 per 12 
Iris 1.99 per 12 
Lilies, Easter 19.70 per 100 


Roses No. 2 and Roses No. 1—$6.87 per 
100. Stems 12 inches and under in length. 

Roses, Extra and Roses, Fancy—$12.15 — 
7. wrens over 12 inches and under 21 inches 
n length. 


Roses, Special—$i7.31 per 100. Stems 21 
inches and over in length. 


Cut flowers of all kinds are held to 
be of a class or kind produced in Can- 
ada, and imports during the period indi- 
cated at values lower than those listed 
are likely to be held subject to dumping 
duty. 


To facilitate entry at Customs, ex- 
porters should invoice and pack roses 
in accordance with the categories of- 
grades and stem lengths indicated. 

Wholesalers are entitled to a 15-per- 
cent discount from the above values. A 


wholesaler is defined as one who sells 
at least 50 percent of his flowers to 
independent retail florists. 

Values for importations on and after 
January 1, 1953, will be announced be- 
fore that date. (See FCW, July 14, 
1952, p. 6, for previous values.) 


CHILE 


Mining Machinery Duty Free 


New mining machinery imported by 
small and medium-size mining indus- 
tries in Chile has recently been ex- 
empted from payment of import duties. 

The exemption was originally con- 
ferred by article 14 of law No. 9,839, the 
Basic Exchange Law, promulgated on 
November 21, 1950, but its application 
was withheld pending a definition of 
the term “small and medium mining in- 
dustry.” The definition was announced 
on August 18, 1952, and the exemption 
is therefore fully effective. 


For purposes of the exemption only 
the term was defined as including all 
mining enterprises with the exception of 
iron ore producers, firms developing ni- 
trate and iodine deposits which partici- 
pate in the Nitrate and Iodine Sales 
Corporation system, and firms which 
mine copper ores and produce more 
than 20,000 tons of copper bars annually. 


COLOMBIA 


Removed From Prohibited List 


Effective July 18 the Colombian Gov- 
ernment removed from the list of arti- 
cles prohibited importation cottonseed 
for sowing (tariff item 83-k-2), fire- 
works (Ex339), and ribbons of cotton 
fancywork with sewn or incrusted eye- 
lets or clasps (Ex597-c). 

Import of cottonseed for sowing must 
have prior approval of the Colombian 


Ministries of Agriculture and Develop- 
ment. 


Import Bans Removed 


Automobiles weighing up to 1,650 
kilograms, preserved or canned meats, 
solid or liquid meat extracts, and pre- 





- served or canned fish may now be im- 


ported into Colombia with exchange re- 
ceived from exports of certain Colom- 
bian products or with the “rights” 
from these exchange receipts (FCW, 
August 25, 1952, p. 13). 

Unlike meat extracts and preserved 
or canned meats, preserved or canned 
fish imports must come from the coun- 
try purchasing the exported products 
yielding the exchange. 

Automobiles weighing 1,240 kilograms 
or less may still be imported freely from 
the United States, Denmark, Canada, 
Ecuador, Finland, Western Germany, 
and Italy. 


The Colombian Government has not 
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yet announced regulations affecting the 
negotiation and transfer of “rights” to 
import the aforementioned goods. 


New Rulings on Flour Imports 


The Colombian Government has es- 
tablished new import quotas, domestic 
allocations, and quality requirements 
for imports of wheat flour earmarked 
for making crackers and semolina for 
manufacturing macaroni. 


Imports of wheat flour, tariff item 
75A, and semolina, tariff item 76A, in 
1952 will be limited to 6,155,220 kilo- 
grams and 3,107,135 kilograms, respec- 
tively. For 1953 quotas will be 4,103,- 
480 kilograms of wheat flour and 2,071,- 
423 kilograms of semolina. The amounts 
of cracker flour and semolina for which 
import registrations in 1952 have al- 
ready been authorized will be deducted 
from the respective quotas for the year. 

The productive capacities of factories 
importing cracker flour must still be 
appraised by the Ministry of Develop- 
ment that each factory’s share of the 
year’s imports may be determined. 
Licenses to import cracker flour or 
semolina for making macaroni will be 
issued only to factories so appraised or 
which had applications pending as of 
July 15, 1952. 

In 1952, 75 percent of the quotas will 
be distributed among factories ap- 
praised before July 15. Ten percent will 
be distributed among factories which 
had requests for reappraisal pending 
before that date, and 15 percent will be 
reserved for adjustments. The 1953 
quota will be allocated among factories 
in proportion, to their production capa- 
city with no special provisions or reser- 
vations. 

Semolinas imported into Colombia 
must contain at least 11 percent pro- 
tein; moreover, factories importing 
wheat flour and semolina under tariff 
items 75A and 76A must post bonds to 
guarantee that imports will not be 
diverted to uses other than those for 
which licenses are granted by the Min- 
istries of Agriculture and Development. 
Neither cracker flour nor semolina of 
these classifications may be sold at re- 
tail or bought and sold on speculation. 

The Ministries of Agriculture and 
Development decreed in a*later resolu- 
tion that flour and semolina under tariff 
items 75A and 76B may be imported at 
will for any purpose by manufacturers 
of products using these raw materials. 
However, considerably higher duties 
must be paid for flour and semolina im- 
ported under these tariff classifications 
than those under items 75A and 76A 
(FCW, July 14, 1952, p. 7). 


Measuring Devices Controls Eased 


Linear measuring devices imported 
into Colombia may now contain gradua- 
tions in yards and inches besides the 
required metric system markings. Al- 
though a linear measuring device may 
be imported if it is calibrated in both 
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these systems, one marked in yards 
and inches only may not. Linear meas- 
uring devices graduated in the metric 
system only are still permitted importa- 
tion into Colombia. 

The Colombian Government promul- 
gated these regulations on July 5 to 
liberalize a previous ruling limiting the 
importation of linear measuring devices 
to those calibrated in the metric sys- 
tem only (FCW, July 21, 1952, p. 24). 


Cattle Export Under Licenses 


Cattle may not be exported from 
Colombia without a license from the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Furthermore, 
export licenses will be granted only for 
cattle that cannot be utilized economi- 
cally for consumption in Colombia. 

This licensing system was promul- 
gated on July 14 for the purpose of 
alleviating the current meat shortage 
in Colombia, It supersedes the decree 
issued in September 1951, freeing cat- 
tle exports from control (FCW, Novem- 
ber 5, 1951, p. 10). 


COSTA RICA 
Import Duties Increased 


Costa Rican import duties on all 
goods except drugs, chemicals, and 
pharmaceuticals for human or veteri- 
nary use were increased 2 percent ad 
valorem, effective on August 19. 

At the same time the decree abolished 
all municipal import duties and import 
license charges. The net effect is to 
replace the old municipal charges, which 
ranged from 0.6 to 1.2 percent, with 
the new 2-percent duty. 

A further provision, which may af- 
fect total import duty charges more 
than the 2-percent change, provides 
that ad valorem duties will be assessed 
on the c.if. value of goods, whereas 
f.o.b. values were formerly used. 


DENMARK 


Egg Agreement With U. K. 


Denmark will continue to export 75 
percent of its exportable surplus of 
eggs to the United Kingdom at the 
present agreed scale of prices, during 
the 12-month period beginning October 
1 of this year, under an agreement 
signed on August 7 at Copenhagen. 


FRENCH MOROCCO 


Travelers’ Export Sums Increased 


The Moroccan Office des Changes has 
announced that hereafter travelers 
leaving the French Zone of Morocco 
bound for Tangier or in transit to that 
city will be allowed to take with them 
50,000 francs in the currency of any 
bank of issue of the franc zone. (350 
francs = US$1.) 

Previously such travelers were not 
permitted to export more than 2,500 
francs in currency of the franc zone. 











IRELAND 
Duty Restored on Wire Items 


The Irish Government has issued an 
order, effective August 5, 1952, restor- 
ing the duty of 33% percent ad valorem 
on imports of wire webbing, netting, 
and fencing, exclusive of netting of 
hexagonal mesh, 

The duty had been under suspension 
since October 4, 1942, 


MALAYA 


More Hard-Currency Restrictions 


Crown corks (bottle caps) and Freon 
gas may no longer be imported directly 
into Singapore from _ hard-currency 
sources, 

Freon gas, and wheat flour imported 
outside the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, -from other than hard-currency 
sources may now be freely exported. 


MEXICO 


New Items Require Import Permit 


Gums, Gum Resins, and Glass Globes 
for Lamps.—Natural or artificial gums, 
gum resins, and globes of opaline glass 
for lamps have been placed under im- 
port control in Mexico effective July 28 
and require prior import permits. The 





tariff fractions affected are 2.42.03,° 


2.42.06, 3.34.70, and 3.34.71. 

Sulfuric Acid, Ammonia, Footwear, 
Spools, Spindles, etc. for Looms.— Sul- 
furic acid, ammonia, leather footwear, 
and wooden or paperboard spools, bob- 
bins, cones or spindles, and tubes for 
reeling machines and weaving looms 
are subject to import control effective 
August 6. The tariff fractions covered 
by this ruling are 6.10.10, 6.11.00, 7.32.00, 
7.32.01, 7.32.10, 7.32.12, and 8.62.11, 


Textile Duties Increased 


Import duties have been increased 
on 56 classifications of the Mexican im- 
port tariff covering textiles and textile 
manufactures, by a presidential decree 
published on August 8 and effective 3 
days thereafter, 


The following categories are affected: 
Cotton textiles; velvets and corduroys; 
carpets; knit fabrics; hosiery of all 
kinds; clothing of cotton, linen, and 
other vegetable fibers, artificial fibers, 
wool and wool knit fabrics, and silk; 
other woolen manufactures, and house- 
hold linens of cotton, linen, and other 
vegetable fibers. 


Mexican import duties are compound, 
that is, they include a -specific and an 
ad valorem duty. For the most part the 
duty increases were effected by rais- 
ing the specific duty, although the ad 
valorem duty was increased on, some 
items, and both the specific and ad 
valorem duties were raised on a limited 
number, Increases in specific duties 
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ranged from 25 to 515 percent, and ad 
valorem increases were from 7 percent 
to 62 percent. 


Details concerning these revisions 


may be obtained from a forthcoming 
issue of the Department’s Business In- 
formation Service, available from the 
Field Offices in principal cities. 


Subsidies Suspended 


Iron and Steel Items.—The Mexican 
subsidy equivalent to 75 percent of ap- 
plicable import duties, granted certain 
iron and steel products and all classi- 
fications included thereunder has been 
suspended. 


The subsidy was suspended on Au- 
gust 5, for tariff fractions 3.25.31, 
3.25.32, 3.25:33, 3.25.38, 3.53.14 and 
3.53.63 and on August 9 for fractions 
3.25.30, 3.25.36, 3.53.13, 3.53.21, 3.53.60, 
3.53.61, and 3.53.64. The subsidy for the 
remaining three fractions included in 
the original resolution—3.25.34, 3.25.35, 
and 3.25.39—-was suspended earlier by a 
resolution effective March 8, 1952. 

(For previous announcements con- 
cerning this subsidy see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 19, and June 23, 
1952). 

Rayon and Fiocco Fibers.—Subsidies 
equivalent to 52 percent of the 35-per- 
cent ad valorem import duty on staple 
fiber or fiocco (fraction 2.30.00) and 
66%% percent of the 45-percent ad valo- 
rem duty on rayon fiber (fraction 
2.30.03) were suspended by a presi- 
dential resolution effective August 5. 


(For previous announcements con- 
cerning these subsidies see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly of February 18 and 
May 5, 1952.) 


Agreement Signed With Israel 


A general, unlimited, unconditional 
most-favored-nation trade agreement 
was signed between Mexico and Israel 
in Mexico City on July 25, 1952, and 
became provisionally effective there- 
with. 


_The agreement is similar to agree- 
ments which Mexico has signed with 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Italy, and 
the Netherlands and provides for recip- 
rocal and unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters per- 
taining to customs duties, charges, and 
formalities applicable to imports and 
exports; the usual exemptions from 
most-favored-nation treatment, namely 
frontier trade, customs unions, public 
Security, and arms traffic; and most- 
favored-nation treatment in exchange- 
control procedures. 

Ratifications are to take place as 
Soon as possible and will be exchanged 
in Jerusalem. The agreement is to be 
valid for 2 years subject to tacit ex- 
tension for l-year periods until de- 
Rounced by either party 3 months prior 


to expiration of the period then in 
effect, 
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Import Tariff Modifications 


Changes in Mexican import duties on 
such items as divi-divi, knives, manu- 
factures of vitrified clay including 
tableware, common pins of copper and 
iron and steel, scissors and shears of 
iron and steel, penknives and razors, 
and hand tools were effected by a Pres- 
idential decree published on August 5, 
1952, and effective 5 days thereafter. 
In general ad valorem duties are de- 
creased and the specific duties increased, 

These modifications are as follows, 
with former duties shown in paren- 
theses: 


Tariff Description and Specifie Ad ow ae 


fraction dutiable unit duty dut 
(Pesos P. t 
2.31.01 Divi-divi, ae = ae ‘ ereen / 
pulverized, 
gross itlogréan. "0. 25 (0.20) 10 (15) 
2.61.42 Knives with wood- 


en handles, —_ 

specified, pe 

legal Eiloavinn.2. 50 (2.00) 45 
Vitrified clay man- 

ufactures, : 4 ~ 

specified, 

gross kilogram. "L. 00 (0.50) 40 
Manufactures of 

vitrified clay 

decorated with 

gold, silver, or 

colors, as well 

as those mounted 

or set in base 

metal, even if 

the metal is 

gilded or sil- 

vered, per gr cee 

kilogram ............ 
Tableware of 

clay, vitrified or 

not, undecorated 

or decorated with 

gold, silver or 

colors, even in- s 

tended as toys, 

per gross kilo- 

gram 2.00 (1.00) 70 
Common pins of 

copper or copper 

alloys other 

than safety pins, 

of all kinds, per 

gross kilogram..2.50 (2.00) 650 
Common pins of 

iron and steel 

other than safe- 

ty pins, of all 

kinds, per gross 

kilogram oo... 2.50 (2.00) 50 
Scissors and 

shears of iron 

and B 9 el, Po 

specifie on - 

ing up 500 

a. m.. legal 

SOM TORI «..es.0csysreces 2.50 (2.00) 60 

Penknives and 

razors, with 

handles of all 

kinds, not speci- 

fied, per legal 


(50) 
3.32.10 


(40) 
3.32.11 


2.00 (1.00) 70 (80) 


8.32.14 


(80) 
8.51.20 


(50) 
8.54.00 


(50) 
8.54.14 


(50) 
8.54.94 


(50) 
8.70.01 Machetes of all 

kinds, without 

guard or hand 

protector, and 

separate > oe 

therefor, 

gross kilogram. '3.00 (2.00) 30 
Shovels, picks, and 

mattocks of all 

sorts, per gross 

kilogram wc... 0.75 (0.80) 20 
Hand chisels, nail 

sets, and punch- 

es of iron and 

steel, per gross 

kilogram  .............0 9.00 (10.00) 20 
Spanner and ser- ’ 

rated wrenches, 

per gross kilo- 

Reh” 4.50 (5.00) 20 
Hammers or 

mauls of iron 

and steel weigh- 

in up .. < 

kilograms, 

gross ilogvens. 0.45 (0.40) 60 


(40) 
8.70.02 


(20) 
8.70.05 


(20) 
8.70.06 


(20) 
8.70.07 


(50) 
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8.70.08 Spades and hoes 
or “wr: 
h i ndle, 


oss kilo ram...0:85 0.80 4 
8.71.29 Pe - and hateheis . Se, : m 


of all kinds, 
, gross 5 een ang 1.25 (0.30) 20 (30) 


The reduction in total import duties 
on passenger busses (fraction 9.52.06) 
imported without passenger seats was 
changed from 10 percent of the total 
duty to 3,600 pesos hy a Presidential 
decree, published August 6 and effective 
5 days thereafter. 

Such busses are subject to a specific 
duty of 5,000 pesos each plus 5 percent 
ad valorem. 

By the same decree a new classifica- 
tion (fraction 9.55.11) was added to 
cover tractors with cabs for the haul- 
ing of vehicles, subject to a specific 
duty of 5,000 pesos each plus 5 percent 
ad valorem duty. Fraction 9.55.10, 
which formerly included tractors of all 
kinds, became “tractors, not specified.” 


Likewise, the classification for 
hempen soles for sandals, called “alpar- 
gatas” (fraction 7.31.01) was broadened 
to include soles of all vegetable fibers 
except cotton. This fraction is subject 
to an import duty of 0.20 peso per legal 
kilogram plus 20 percent ad valorem, 


NETHERLANDS 


Agreement With Spain Extended 


The Netherlands and Spain have con- 
cluded a new trade agreement for the 
period July 1, 1952, through June 30, 
1953. 


The new agreement is substantially 
the same as that of the preceding year, 
except that the quotas for import of 
Spanish minerals into the Netherlands 
and for export of certain electrotech- 
nical goods and motor fuel from the 
Netherlands have been increased. A 
new item, oils for transformers, tur- 
bines, and refrigeration compressors, 
valued at 1,000,000 guilders has been 
added to the list of Netherlands exports 
to Spain. (1 guilder=$0.263.) 


URUGUAY 
Exchange Rate for Wool Tops 


The exchange rate of 2.15 pesos per 
dollar applying to exports of Uruguayan 
wool tops has been extended from July 
31 to September 30, 1952. 


The rate was lowered from 2.35 to 
2.15 pesos on May 27 and was to be in 
effect until July 31, after which a new 
rate was to be adopted on recommenda- 
tions to be made by a special committee 
appointed to investigate the wool tops 
industry. The committee indicated, how- 
ever, that it required additional time 
to complete its study, and the 2.15 rate 
was therefore extended through Sep- 
tember, at which time presumably a 
rate based on the committee’s findings 
will be adopted. 

(The basic rate for exports of raw 
wool is 1.519 pesos per dollar.) 
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France Fixes -Prices 
Of Farm Products 


Prices to be paid French producers 
for wheat and secondary cereals were 
announced in recent weeks. 

The average cost of production of a 
quintal (100 kilograms) of wheat of 
the 1952 crop was officially calculated 
at 3,750 francs, but the Government 
asked producers to accept a cut to 
3,600 francs a quintal as their contribu- 
tion to the save-the-franc campaign. 

The Government tried to soften the 
blow to farmers by simultaneously an- 
nouncing that provision would be made 
by an increase in the official price if 
by January 15 a special index of wage 
rates and key-commodity prices should 
show an increase of 10 percent. Adjust- 
ments have also been made in tax de- 
ductions on wheat at the producer’s 
level. This in effect increases official 
prices by about 40 francs a quintal. 

Prices of secondary cereals were also 
announced, Corn prices were increased 
by 400 francs, to 3,600 francs, a quintal. 
Basic prices for rye, barley, and oats 
remained unchanged, but previous re- 
strictions on quality premiums were re- 
moved, allowing them to be freely nego- 


tiated between buyer and seller. Price 
controls on these cereals were thus in 
effect removed, the basic price to act 
as the support price. 

Prices of oilseeds, rice, and sugar 
beets remained to be fixed. Reports 
indicated that the Government was 
likely to allow oilseed prices to drop 
somewhat but to establish firm support 
at that level, and to leave sugar beet 
prices unchanged. 





French Escalator Wage 
Bill Becomes Law 


The escalator. wage bill, a subject of 
political controversy, was passed by 
the French National Assembly on July 
9 and became law on that date. 

This measure provides for a propor- 
tionate increase in wages whenever the 
monthly index of Paris consumer prices 
increases by 5 percent. However, only 
one such increase may be granted dur- 
ing any 4-month period except in spe- 
cial circumstances. 

French unions have expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the Government meas- 
ure, especially that the December price 
index was selected as the base point, 
rather than the lower September index 
figure. 
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VENEZUELA 


Pork Import Controls Modified 


The temporary embargo on importa- 
tion of pork products imposed by the 
Venezuelan Government early in Au- 
gust (Foreign Commerce Weekly of 
September 1, 1952) has been modified 
to permit entry of lard prepared by 
fusion of raw fat, and pork meat prod- 
ucts and sausage preserved and canned 
by methods that require high tempera- 
tures. 

Before a Venezuelan consul can ap- 
prove shipments to Venezuela of these 
pork products he must be presented 
with a certificate issued by a veterinary 
official stating that the products have 
been submitted to a thermal process of 
preservation that guarantees. their 
safety. Apparently the certificate may 
be issued by veterinarians of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, as well 
as by other qualified veterinarians. 

Live swine and animal feeds contain- 
‘ing materials of swine are still pro- 
hibited. 

According to press reports, the em- 
bargo measure was taken because 
“there has appeared in the United 
States of North America an epizootic 
known as vesicular exanthema of swine 
wihch has spread to 16 States of the 
mentioned nation.” 

The Ministry of Health will not per- 
mit the importation of fresh pork, 
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bacon, untreated ham, or any untreated 
pork product. 

Treated pork products, that is, pre- 
cooked, salted, or frozen according to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture specifi- 
cations for killing trichinae, may be 
imported provided the shipment is ac- 


companied by a certificate issued by* 


some government agency in the United 
States declaring that the product is free 
from live trichinae. This measure was 
taken because there is no trichinosis in 
Venezuela, the manner of diagnosis and 
combatting the disease are unknown 
and many people in Venezuela are said 
to eat uncooked pork products. 

A certificate issued by the superin- 
tendent of the plant preparing the prod- 
uct, countersigned by the Department 
of Agriculture inspector of the plant, 
stating that the product is free from 
live trichinae is acceptable to Vene- 
zuelan authorities. 


a 





Ceylon Requires Licenses on 
More Hard-Currency Imports 


To save dollar exchange to pay for 
increasing imports of rice from the 
United States, the Government of Cey- 
lon now requires specific licenses for 
the importation of certain additional 
commodities from hard-currency areas, 
effective August 28. 

The principal commodities affected 
are: Textiles, including cotton, artificial 
silks, flannel, and wool; and radios and 
wireless accessories, 


Jamaica Organizes Government 
Corporation To Develop Industry 


Jamaica’s increasing interest in pro- 
moting’ industrial activity on the Island 
is shown by the passage this year of the 
Industrial Development Law, 1952, 
which establishes the Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation as a Government 


corporation. The organization will 
“stimulate, facilitate, and undertake the 
development of industry.” 


The corporation can promote indus- 
trialization through assistance to pri- 
vate enterprise or it can engage in in- 
dustrial activity itself. The Jamaican 
Government will provide funds out of 
its annual budget. The Government 
may also allocate to the corporation a 
part of funds borrowed from outside 
sources. In addition to funds received 
from the Government the corporation 
may borrow money in its own name, 
and any profits derived from its opera- 


- tion will accrue to the benefit of the or- 


ganization. So far no information has 
been received as to the amount of 
money which will be made available to 
the corporation. 


The corporation is to be made up of 
an indefinite number of members ap- 
pointed by the Governor for a 3-year 
period, and the period of appointment 
may be renewed. One of the members 
will .be an official member. The Gov- 
ernor will appoint the chairman and 
deputy chairman from members other 
than the official member. No member 
of the corporation may also be a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives or 
an unofficial member of the Legislative 
Council. F 


Law Grants Wide Authority 


To provide the corporation with ade- 
quate flexibility in the conduct of its 
activities the law grants the organiza- 
tion wide leeway in its rules of opera- 
tion. It may loan money, acquire or 
sell property, fix interests rates at 
its discretion, and postpone up to 5 
years payment of either principal or 
interest on loans, or both, at its dis- 
cretion. 

The Industrial Development Law is a 
companion to the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Law, 1951, which set up a corpora- 
tion with powers to promote the devel- 
opment of agriculture in Jamaica. Al- 
though the functions of the two cor- 
porations parallel each other, their 
activities cover two separate fields and 
the corporations are not related other 
than that they are both Government 
corporations and the Governor appoints 
the members of both. There appears 
to be no provision in either law which 
would prevent a person from being 
appointed a member of both corpora- 
tions. 
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U. S. Investment In Yugoslavia Guaranteed 


Under an agreement between the 
United States and Yugoslavia an- 
nounced on August 19, the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency is ready to offer cur- 
rency convertibility guarantees cover- 
ing new private credits for U. S. invest- 
ments in Yugoslavia. 

Under this agreement an American 
firm financing an investment in Yugo- 
slavia may obtain from MSA a contract 
insuring that local currency repayment 
of such credit will be converted into 
dollars. 

Investment involving ownership of an 
industrial enterprise in Yugoslavia is 
not possible under that country’s na- 


tionalization laws. However, private in- 
vestment may take other forms, such 
as providing machinery or equipment 
and service techniques or processes to 
a Yugoslav enterprise, with payment 
either in the form of goods or in Yugo- 
slav currency. 

It is understood that Yugoslavia is 
most interested in investments in such 
industries as mining, cement manufac- 
turing, and power development and in 
various export industries which it 
wishes to expand. 

Yugoslavia is the fifteenth country 
with which the United States has made 
such an agreement. / 
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Bolivia Proposes Government 
Sponsored Sugar Refineries 


To increase domestic production of 
sugar the Bolivian Ministry of National 
Economy has formulated plans for con- 
structing sugar refineries under Gov- 
ernment supervision. 


The venture would be financed 
through the issuance of coupons, valued 
at 3 bolivianos each, with the sale of 
each kilogram of sugar to the public. 
Although the price of sugar would thus 
be raised 3 bolivianos per kilogram, the 
coupons would later become exchange- 
able for shares and the consuming pub- 
lic would become the eventual owner of 
the proposed refineries. 


Bolivia Would Regulate 
Yields of Large Estates 


Bolivia’s official position on the pro- 
posed agrarian reform as expressed by 
the Minister of Rural Affairs is insist- 
ent upon maximum yields by the large 
estates of the country. 

The Ministry also said the State 
would be the judge of the individual 
production capabilities of the estates. 
Failure to meet set maximums would 
serve as grounds for expropriation, and 
the land would then be worked by farm 
tenants under the technical direction of 
the State. 


Wages would be paid all farm work- 
ers so as to eliminate the present prac- 
tice of paying them by granting them 
the use of parcels of land for their sus- 
tenance. 


The Government would also attempt 
to revitalize the system of Indian com- 


munal property, “the ayllo”, legalized 
in 1880. 








ACCORDING to the Nigerian Broad- 
casting Service, a new broadcasting 
house will be built in Lagos on the site 
of the former American cemetery, off 
the Ikoyi Road. The building is esti- 
mated to cost about £75,000, and an ad- 


* ditional £20,000 will be spent on plant 


installation, 
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Foreign Firms May Bring 
Action in Haitian Courts 


Article 38 of the Haitian Code of 
Commerce has been amended to provide 
foreign companies with the right to 
bring action in Haitian Courts, either 
as defendants or plaintiffs, even though 
they are not registered to do business in 
Haiti. 

Authoritative sources hold that this 
nullifies the decision of the Haitian Su- 
preme Court of August 3, 1951, which 
held that a foreign firm not authorized 
to do business in Haiti could not main- 
tain a suit against a Haitian resident 
in the courts of Haiti. 





Turkish Law on Petroleum 
Exploration Available 


Turkish law No. 792 of March 24, 
1926, setting forth regulations govern- 
ing petroleum exploration and develop- 
ment in Turkey is still in effect. An un- 
official translation of the law is avail- 
able on loan from the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C, 
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Possible Trade-Mark 
Infringements. in 
West Germany 











Notice of applications to register the 
following trade-marks appeared in the 
July 31, 1952, issue of the Warenzeich- 
enblatt, official publication of the Ger- 
man Patent Office. Those listed below 
are suspected of infringing on identical 
or similar U,. S. trade-marks. Opposi- 
tion should be filed within 3 months of 
the date of the above publication. 

The trade-mark, applicant, and class 
of goods are as follows: 


LUNALUX — Tick-O-Graf Elektro- 
Physikalische Werkstaetten G.m.b.H., 
Berlin-Steglitz, Duentherstr — Fluores- 
cent lighting fixtures, plates and signs. 


UNIFLUX — Gussolit - Gesellschaft 
Hajek & Co. m.b.H., Muenchen 13, 
Schellingstr. 100 — Welders and solder 
for autogeneous welding. 


BUERGERMEISTER — Fa. Wilhelm 
Strothmann, Minden (Westf.), Koenigs- 
wall — Beer; wines; champagne; fruit 
sparkling wine (champagne);  ver- 
mouths; spirits; rum; liquors; extracts; 
essence; nonalcoholic +everages; min- 
eral water; lemonades; fruit juices; ete, 


PRESTO—Deutsche Shell A. G.,, 
Hamburg 1, Alsterufer 4-5—Liquid and 
gaseous engine fuel. 


DURATEX—Fa. Emil Hauenschild, 
Hamburg, Ferdinandstr — Upholstery 
supplies; mattresses; cushions; automo- 
bile upholstery; upholstery fiber, feath- 


ers, sponge and foam rubber, and moss; 
furniture. 


CLIPPER — Dr. Winter & Krasa 
Rauchtabakfabrik, Berlin SW 68, Lind- 
enstr—Leaf tobacco; smoking, chew- 
ing and snuff tobacco; cigars; cigarillos; 
cigarettes; cigarette paper, 





Cuba Restricts Government Contracts 


Bidding on cantracts for the purchase 
of materials, rendering service not of a 
personal nature, and execution of work 
for any Ministry of the Cuban Govern- 
ment must be done by persons or firms 
established in business in the locality 
where the work is to be done. 

Cabinet Ministers may grant excep- 
tions for work to be performed under 
the auspices of their Ministries. 

These provisions are contained in law- 
decree No. 253 of July 22, published in 
the Official Gazette of July 26. 


Cuba Acts To Tighten 
Income Tax Collections 


Provisions designed to tighten col- 
lection of personal income taxes were 
embodied in Cuban law-decree No. 318 
of August 6. 





One requirement is that heirs to real 
property must declare under oath to 
the Ministry of the Treasury their in- 
heritance, although the inheritance 
itself is not subject to tax as such. Such 
heirs may exercise no control or admin- 
istration over real property inherited 
until such declaration is made if such 
real property produces or can produce 
income subject to the tax on personal 
incomes. 

Another provision requires that air- 
lines and steamship companies, domes- 
tic or foreign, may not clear a passen- 
ger to depart from the national terri- 
tory unless such passenger produces 
documentary evidence of having settled 
his personal income tax. A fine is im- 


posed upon transportation companies 
for violations, 
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World Exports of Wood Pulp 


May 


Decline in Sicond Half of 1952 


Indications are that world wood-pulp exports in 1952 will not 
equal the 1951 total but will exceed that of 1950. 

The United States, Canada, Austria, Finland, Norway, and Sweden 
together provide more than 98 percent of the wood pulp entering into 
international trade. The 1951 exports of these six countries were 25 


percent higher than the corresponding 
figures for 1949 and 9 percent higher 
than exports in 1950. (See table 1.) 

During the first half of 1942, the 
United States exported 140,000 tons of 
wood pulp. However, because of the 
shortage of dollars in many countries, 
and because there has been a consider- 
able decline in wood-pulp consumptio 
all over the world, it is reasonable to 
expect that exports during the second 
half of 1952 will be considerably less 
than during the first half. 

Controls over United States wood- 
pulp exports, which have been in effect 
during nearly all of 1951, were removed 
from papermaking grades on August 14, 
1952. As wood pulp has been licensed 
freely for 3 or 4 months preceding the 
lifting of export controls, it is expected 
that this action will not result in mate- 
rially larger exports. 


U. S. Exports May Rise 
The United States probably will be- 
come a larger exporter of wood pulp 
than it has been heretofore. The 1951 
exports of 200,000 tons were approxi- 
mately double those of 1950. 


Table 1—Wood-Pulp Exports, 1949- 
April 1952 
(In thousands of short tons) 





19521 
Country 1949 1950 1951 Jan-April 
United States... 120 100 200 290 
Canada 1,500 1,850 2,240 2720 
Austria .... 70 120 100 n.a. 
Finland .... 1,020 1,170 1,310 340 
Norway .... 500 610 6 220 
Sweden 2,090 2,300 2, 
Total.......... 5,350 6,150 6,690 *1,950 


1 Preliminary. 

? Exports for the first half of 1952 were 
m0, ‘ sone for the United States and 1,036,000 
or Cana 

* Total exclusive of figures for Austria. 


Canadian exports in the first 6 months 
of 1952 were approximately 4 percent 
less than the half yearly rate for 1951. 
Exports from Finland and Sweden dur- 
ing the early part of 1952 were consid- 
erably less than exports during 1950 
and’ 1951. It is reported that in order 
to avoid carrying inventories in excess 
of normal, Finnish chemical wood-pulp 
producers probably would suspend op- 
erations for 2 months. In Sweden, the 
larger producers of wood pulp have an- 
nounced their intention of lengthening 
the vacations of their workers in order 
to avoid building up excess inventories. 
It is now evident that Swedish and Fin- 
nish wood-pulp exports for the full year 
of 1952 will be far less than in 1951. 


Although Sweden has been consist- 
ently exporting more wood pulp than 
any other country, in 1951 Canadian 
exports slightly exceeded those of 
Sweden. Figures for the first part of 
1952 indicate that Canada’s exports for 
the entire year will again top those of 
Sweden. 

The leading markets for wood pulp 
are the United States, Western Europe, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Japan. Exports 
to these destinations in 1951 by the 
leading wood-pulp exporting countries 
are shown in table 2. 

Table 2—Wood-Pulp Exports in 1951, 
by Country of Origin and 
Destination 
(In thousands of short tons) 

Country of origin 


Country of Can- Fin- Nor- Swe- 
destination Total U.S. ada land way den 
Belgium ........ 168 5 13 24 29 97 
ID vi ccccniesihean 581 22 38 153 99 269 
West Germany 282 32 26 8 24 192 


| ae 196 1 11 81 8 145 
Netherlands —s 1 3 19 60 112 


U. Kingdom .. 1,825 36 217 595 328 649 





Argentina ...... 155 — (') 60 2 93 
Brasil ......... 14 14 28 4 88 
Australia @) 7 21 1 36 
. oo eee 14 62 1 6 16 
Al other 751,849 361 69 6523 

Total.... 6,590 200 2,240 1,310 620 2,220 


1 Less than 500 tons. 


Netherlands Accepts U. S. Flour 


The Netherlands is again making dol- 
lars available for the importation of 
wheat flour from the United States. Im- 
portation of 7,000 metric tons of flour 
is authorized for the third quarter of 
1952, 





Revival of U. K. Paper 
Industry Seen In Fall 


Reliable sources believe that the pres- 
ent recession in the British paper trade 
will not develop into a major slump and 
may be followed by a revival of business 
in the fall, when present high-priced 
stocks have been exhausted. 


The demand for paper and paper 
products in the U. K. declined suddenly 
in the second quarter of 1952. On May 
10 and July 3, 1952, the Ministry of 
Materials announced reductions on the 





U. K. Reduces Newsprint Price 
and Suspends Control... Page 19 








Finnish Reindeer Meat 
Planned For U. S. 


It is expected that reindeer 
meat will be available for export 
from Finland to the United States 
later this year. This specialty 
meat, either smoked or canned, 
may enter the United States if 
certified to be processed in accord- 
ance with U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Bureau of Animal 
Industry regulations.. 

The slaughter season in Finland 
begins in October. It is understood 
that preliminary contacts with 
buyers in the United States have 
already been made. 

















resale price of certain grades of paper 
ranging from £7 2s 6d to £23 12s 6d 
per ton (according to grade) in the hope 
that the cuts would act as an incentive 
to the buyers to purchase new stock. 

As the quarter ended it was obvious 
that the cuts were having no effect, 
and the market continued extremely 
quiet. 


Drop in Second-Quarter Production 

Production of paper and board (other 
than newsprint and building boards) 
during April 1952 fell to a weekly aver- 
age rate of 35,500 tons eompared with 
the weekly average of 44,900 tons in the 
first quarter of 1952. 


Newsprint production during April 
1952, at a weekly average rate of 11,400 
tons, increased slightly over the weekly 
average rate of 11,260 tons recorded in 
the first quarter of this year. 


U. K.’s Foreign Trade in Paper and Board 


(In hundredweight) 
Second quarter 




















Item 1951 1952 
Imports: 
Paper (all types) 1, 414,322 695,265 
Newsprint .» 1,044,900 1,372,640 
Board (all types)............ 2, 377,388 1,048,716 
Manufactures of paper, 
cardboard, etc, ............ 136,371 45,467 
IE sicsnintichiinnbiaitinineiliea 4,972,981 3,162,088 
Exports: 
Paper (all types)........... 462,854 425,455 
Newsprint _............... 392,338 478,460 
Board (all types) 72,426 77,129 
Transparent cellulose 
WAPPINES  ....ccecccereeeee ~ 41,087 32,714 
Manufactures of paper, 
cardboard, étc. .......06 257,932 218,863 
SEE — scssseescipnigpctinhtcennecscionnt 1,226,637 1,232,621 


A reliable source has stated, however, 
that by the end of June 1952 production 
of newsprint in the United Kingdom had 
fallen considerably and one or two news- 
print machines closed down because of 
lack of orders. It is thought that the 
recent import cuts imposed by Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are now having 
an effect. 


Production of building board during 
April 1952 dropped to a weekly aver- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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U. K. Cuts Newsprint Price; Suspends Controls 


The Minister of Materials announced 
in the House of Lords on July 31 that 
price control on newsprint produced in 
the United Kingdom would be suspended 
and that the price would be reduced 
from £641s.3d to £56 a ton for the 
current half year. 


It had been suggested to newspapers 
and paper mills that it would be desir- 
able to substitute an agreed newsprint 
price for a controlled price. On this rec- 
ommendation, the Newsprint Supply 
Co., on behalf of the newspapers, and 
the Association of Makers of Newsprint, 
on behalf of the mills, reached an agree- 
ment, 


The maximum price order made on 
May 10, 1952, which reduced from a 
maximum of £6618s.9d. per ton to £64 
1s.3d. per ton the cost of home-produced 
newsprint, was revoked. The Minister 
of Materials does not propose to make 
another order in its place, although he 
intends to retain the power to make 
one if the experiment does not work out 
as he hopes and it becomes necessary 
to reimpose controls. 


Announcement was also made on July 
31 that the equalized price of newsprint 
—the price newspapers pay for news- 
print from the Newsprint Supply Co., 
whether imported or home-produced— 


would be reduced from £632s.6d. to £55 
15s. per ton. 


Rationing Amendment Considered 


The Minister of Materials stated that 
the newspapers had also proposed that 
the existing rationing system for news- 
print should be amended by the suspen- 
sion of tonnage rationing and by a slight 
variation in the system of page ration- 
ing. He said that despite the import 
cuts the existing stocks and current 
supplies of newsprint would permit some 
small increase in the consumption in 
the current half year. The new arrange- 
ments will be given a trial run for 6 
months and the position will be reviewed 
toward the end of that period. 


It was stressed that the newspapers 
fully realized that the increase could 
be on a small scale only. Operations 
will be watched closely and, should con- 
sumption of paper show a tendency to 
rise above the modest increase which 
is believed likely to result, the use will 
be cut back. 


Under the new arrangements it will 
be possible for the 1%d. national news- 
papers, at present restricted to about 
6% pages a day, to publish up to 8 
pages daily. Corresponding page allow- 
ances will be made for the larger, high- 
er priced newspapers. 





U. K. Paper Industry 
(Continued from Page 18) 


age rate of 730 tons compared with the 
weekly average of 830 tons during the 
first quarter of 1952. 


Foreign Trade Figures Revealing 
Imports into the United Kingdom of 


paper, cardboard, and similar items 
during the second quarter of 1952 to- 
taled 3,162,000 hundredweight compared 
with 4,972,981 hundredweight in the like 
period of 1951. This reduction shows the 
effect of the cuts made by the British 
Government on the importation of cer- 
tain grades of paper effective January 
1, 1952. The reduction, however, is 
smaller than might have been expected, 
as the total includes the imports of 
newsprint which are not restricted. 


Of a total of 475,172 tons of paper- 
making materials imported into the 
United Kingdom during the second 
quarter of 1952, wood pulp accounted 
for 401,356 tons of the total compared 
with 421,653 tons in the first quarter of 
1952. Sweden sent the largest quantity, 
but shipments from Canada increased 


_ to 60,990 tons compared with 57,493 


tons in the first quarter of 1952. Imports 
from the United States also increased 
during the quarter to 5,733 tons com- 
pared with 1,264 tons in the first quar- 
ter of 1952, 


Exports from the United Kingdom of 
paper, cardboard, and similar items (in- 
cluding newsprint) for the second quar- 
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ter of 1952 totaled 1,232,621 hundred- 
weight compared with 1,226,637 hun- 
dredweight in the like period of 1951. 


U. K.’s Imports of Wood Pulp 
for All Purposes 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds, air dry weight) 
Description and 


Second quarter 





country of origin 1951 1952 
Chemical: 
Dry, bleached, total.............. 100,159 104,219 
PSSST aaa 15,712 19, 
083 46,343 
2,522,733 
Other foreign countries ...... 1,885 452 
Other Commonwealth 
GIMME TOB  cccccrnsvcsctnssicgtticns site snsianse ie Pete o 
Composition of above: 
Sulfite: 
Dissolving (high alpha 
cellulose content) .... 45,900 49,048 
GIG csinsiciadtntmnsantanionns 41,07 35,633 
Soda and sulfate.............. 13,183 19,538 
Dry, unbleached, total...... 154,947 116,139 
COMBED) wilrcdeic ctw .. 17,614 ,624 
Soviet Union ie Raa 
Finland _........... » 66,510 436 
re eae 57,168 39,838 





Other foreign countries., 5,872 12,241 
Composition of above: 


I site, 93,080 69,152 
Soda and sulfate .............. 61,867 46,987 
WRG ROGUE biadisessctshshescsieenideteeed 33,462 34,335 
py PS SS ee eee 28,816 30,973 
SPOT IIUT ocoinssvtisaibearesintgctnons 2,688 


3,308 ; 
Other foreign countries 1,336 674 
Composition of above: 














| Eo er Ys .990 18,335 
oda and sulfate ..........«. 10,472 16,000 
Mechanical, total, Gry... 7,483 4,206 
Mechanical, total, wet..........00+ 139,956 142,457 
Canada 10,759 ,270 
Finland 30, 299 
Sweden 58,902 oe 
Norway 40,612 656, 





SOURCE: Trade and Navigation Accounts, 
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Paper Production Has 
Increased in Spain 


The Presidency of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment partially decontrolled the paper 
market in 1951, but controlled prices of 
printing paper for books, fixed by the 
Technical Office of the Ministry of In- 
dustry every 6 months, have continued 
to rise. 

Pulp and paper importations in 1951 
were made under the system which pro- 
vides that the Spanish Institute of For- 
eign Exchange (“Instituto Espanol de 
Moneda Extranjera”) supply 40 percent 
of the purchase price at the official rate 
of exchange of 21.90 pesetas to the dol- 
lar, and the remaining 60 percent is to 
be obtained in the controlled “free” ex- 
change market of Madrid, where the 
rate is approximately 39.70 pesetas to 
the dollar. 

Although this is the system in force, 
it is reported that in practice the 
LE.M.E. supplies only a small percent- 
age of the foreign exchange applied for 
by the importers at the rate of 21.90, 
the latter having to acquire practically 
all the purchase price in the free mar- 
ket, which means a much higher price 
in pesetas. 

Extension of the Spanish-Swedish 
trade agreement of July 1, 1948, was 
signed on July 15, 1952, for another 
year, providing that Spain will import 
items such as paper-making machinery, 
wood pulps, and cellulose. 

A new factory for the manufacture 
of cellulose from rice straw was estab- 
lished in Valencia in 1951. Annual ca- 
pacity of this plant will be 12,000 metrie 
tons. 

Spain’s production of pulp and paper 
during 1951 continued the upward trend 
initiated in the preceding year, although 
imports of pulp decreased considerably 
because of the scarcity of foreign ex- 
change, and the paper mills operated 
below production capacity. 


Spanish Production of Paper-Making 

















Pulp 
(In thousands of metric tons) 

Item 1950 1951 
Cordage waste 1.8 6.6 
Esparto 28.8 34.0 
Matweed 8.0 14.0 
Rags 7.2 5. 
Straw... 1.5 22. 
Waste Paper’ .......ccccsccecsesscreees 81.7 50.1 





Wood (almost all mechanical)...... 25.7 36.9 
Others 1.0 7.6 





ee 


Total ... 121.7 177.6 


Spanish Paper Production by Grades 
(In thousands of metric tons) 

















Grade ; 1950 1954 
Cardboard 17.4 20. 
_ Cigarette and tissue 12. 14. 
Fine writing paper ......ccccccccseseeee 33 
Newse nt = 17. 19. 
rdinary printing paper 
and misc. ....... $6.6 *. 
Ordinary wrapping pape............0 . 17. 
Paper and pasteboard...........ccs08 9.3 }. 
Strong wrapping papet.............00 w» 10.5 5 
Total 169.8 186.7 





Source: Boletin de Estadistica 
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U. S. Trade in Still 
Picture Goods Up 


United States foreign trade in still 
picture photographic goods continued 
at a high level during the first half of 
1952, with exports larger than in the 
first half of 1951 and imports exceeding 
the record level attained during Janu- 
ary-June 1951, 


Preliminary statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census show that still picture 
photographic goods were imported into 
the United States to the value of 
$7,484,164 during the first half of 1952, 
about 10 percent higher than January- 
June 1951 imports valued at $6,810,216. 
The chief factors in this increase were 
the much higher imports of cameras 
and lenses. 


Imports of still picture cameras and 
parts in the first half of 1952 were 
valued at $4,490,771 compared with 
$3,198,779 in the corresponding period 
of 1951, and imports of lenses in the 
first 6 months of 1952 totaled $832,909 
compared to $598,726 in January-June 
1951. Imports of photographic film and 
paper were somewhat below the 1951 
totals. 


Exports of Goods and Cameras Increase 

United States exports of still picture 
photographie goods during the first half 
of 1952 were valued at $15,094,033, 
about 6 percent higher than the value 
of first half 1951 exports of $14,270,269, 
with practically all classes of photo- 
graphic equipment, films, paper, and 
supplies being exported at a higher level 
than in 1951. 

Exports of X-ray films continued to 
increase, and amounted to 13,448,664 
square feet valued at $3,685,619 in the 
first half of 1952 compared to 10,115,823 
square feet valued at $3,096,414 in 
January-June 1951. Exports of photo- 
graphic paper also were somewhat 
‘higher in the first 6 months of 1952 
amounting to 47,329,201 square = 
valued at $2,232,852 compared to 38, 
519,091 square feet valued at $2,078,288 
in the similar period of 1951. 

The value of exports of still picture 
cameras and parts in the first half of 
1952 totaled $1,714,040 compared to 
$1,526,940 in January-June 1951, the in- 
crease being mainly in exports of 
camera .parts. Exports of still picture 
projectors and photographic and projec- 
tion lenses were practically unchanged 
from the 1951 total. 


Photographie reproduction equipment 
is recorded separately for the first time 
in 1952. The 6-month exports of micro- 
film equipment and parts totaled $344,- 
393 and those of photocopying equip- 
ment and parts were valued at $470,073. 





THE LOCUST control program in 
Iran has been successfully concluded, 
the Ministry .of Agriculture reports. 
Crop damage was negligible. 
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Belgium Assembles and Sells 
United States Motor Vehicles 


Belgium imports knocked down motor 
vehicles from the U. S., using dollar re- 
sources, and exports the assembled ve- 
hicles to countries to which Belgium 
has already extended large credits for 
purchases of other types of Belgian 
products. The importation of completely 
assembled motor vehicles from the U. S. 
has not been permitted since the middle 
of 1951. 


All United States vehicles sold in 
Belgium must be assembled there and 
must contain 25 percent of Belgian la- 
bor and materials in the final sales 
price. 

U. S. cars predominated in the 
1951 assembly of vehicles. Out of the 
total of 35,880 passenger cars and 
10,445 trucks assembled, 23,500 and 
7,183, respectively, were U. S. types 
and the remainder were French and 
British makes. However, the porportion 
of U. S. vehicles to sales of all new 
vehicles has decreased from 64 percent 
in the period 1935-38 to 28 percent in 
1951. It is expected that 1952 sales of 
United States type vehicles will show 
a definite decrease from the 2 preceding 
years. The high initial cost and greater 
operating expenses of U. S. vehicles has 
turned the Belgian preference to smaller 
European makes. 

Western Germany ranked first as a 
source of completely assembled motor 
vehicles in 1951, supplying 14,866 
passenger cars and 3,362 trucks and 
busses of the total number imported 
(29,683 passenger cars and 9,081 trucks 
and busses). The German Volkswagen 
passenger car,and light delivery truck 
have been strong competitors in the 
small vehicle market and sales are 
expected to increase in 1952 and 1953. 

The market for used cars in Belgium 
is good. 





Fisheries Developed in Sudan 


Rainbow trout have been successfully 
introduced in“the forest reserve in the 
Imatongs, according to the Sudan Press 
Agency. Fingerling trout supplied by 
the Kenya Game Department were put 
in the upper Kinyeti River in 1949, and 
catches this year prove that they have 
established themselves and are breeding. 
Future plans call for stocking of other 
streams by the Forestry Department 
with trout caught from the Kinyeti 
River. 

Analyses of fish meal and shark oil 
from species of the Red Sea have shown 
promising results, and full-scale shark 
fishing in the Mohammed Gulf area 
is planned. Shark liver oil is reported 
to bring £E125 ($360) a ton and fish 
meal about £E45 ($130) a ton. 

It is also proposed to declare a closed 
area on the Dongonab Bay-Mohammed 
Gul coast, which a Beja cooperative 
society will develop. All foreign vessels 
which have been fishing in these waters 


Italian Sugar Yield 
Tops 1951 Record 


Early estimates of Italian 1952 sugar 
production are about 700,000 metric 
tons, or 3 percent. higher than the 1951 
record crop of 680,000 tons, according 
to the Sugar Producers’ and Sugarbeet 
Producers’ Associations, 

The increase is primarily due to the 
record plantings of 225,000 hectares (1 
hectare=2.471 acres), almost 14 per- 
cent greater than the 1951 plantings 
and 30 percent above the area planted 
in 1950. 

The unofficial estimate of 1951-52 con- 
sumption of sugar in Italy is 620,000 
tons as compared with 577,000 tons in 
1950-51. The increase was mainly in the 
north, and general trade opinion is that 
consumption in the north has about 
reached its maximum. 

Further increase in consumption will 
have to come from the south. However, 
the south is economically not in a posi- 
tion sharply to increase consumption of 
sugar (at about 20 cents a pound), espe- 
cially as sugar was a rare luxury in the 
south before World War II and it was 
only through rationing at low prices 
that the south learned to develop a 
taste for it. It is estimated, however, 
that the south might increase its con- 
sumption during 1953 by as much as 
10,000 tons. , 

A preliminary forecast of the sugar 


stock situation as of August 1, 1953, 
follows: 








. Metri 
Opening stocks 7 on 
August 1, 1952 151,000 
OS eae , 
1952-53 production 
(preliminary forecast)  .......c.« 700,000 






Total BvMllaDiaty 2... .ccccocscccccececcccees 
Domestic consumption. ................ 
Stocks as of August 1, 1953 
By the end of May, Italian sugar im- 
ports totaling 15,893 metric tons were 
stock situation as of August 1, 1953, 
nearly three times more than the 5,501 
tons imported in the same period of 
1951. These imports were mainly from 
Cuba and were the residue of an order 
the Italian Government had placed with 
Cuba in 1951 when the sugarbeet crop 
was not promising. It is not likely that 
any sizable quantities of sugar will 
be imported during the remainder of this 
year or through 1953. In fact, Italian 
producers would like to export a surplus 
of sugar, but cannot, owing to the high 
prices in Italy as compared with prices 
in most of the other European countries, 
especially those that produce cane. 





without permission or using nets of 
illegal size are to be stopped. 

The first pond on the 32-acre fish 
farm planned at Gordon’s-Tree has been 
dug and the soil was found to hold 
water satisfactorily. Eight more 4-acre 
ponds are to be dug and filled by Jan- 
uary. The first pond is to be a breeding 
pond and has been stocked with three 
species of “tilopio” bulti). 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


British Midget Cars Sold in U, S. 


Production of the M. G. TD Midget 
sports car was increased in June by 
80 percent of the January output, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
Nuffield Organization of Great Britain. 
The increase was encouraged by the 
high demand in the United States, 
which had been in the market for 10,000 
ears of this model, with total value of 
$10,500,000, as of early May. 





Canada Obtains New Plant ¢ 


A plant in Grimsby, Canada, for the 
manufacture of printing plates is being 
promoted by an American company. 


Costa Rica Buys British Cars 


Passenger car and truck sales in 
Costa Rica in the first half of 1952 are 
reported to be somewhat higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1951. 
United Kingdom makes, namely, the 
Rover, Morris, and Hillman, are doing 
fairly well on the market. It is believed 
sales of United Kingdom makes would 
be much higher if spare parts were 
available in Costa Rica and service 
facilities improved. 


Spain Buys Mainly From Europe 


The clearing agreements which Spain 
has had for several years with France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom, and 
which include provisions for the im- 
portation of motor vehicles, are now 
being implemented by the Government. 

Government support of these agree- 
ments is weakening the United States 
market position in Spain. During 1951, 
the United States supplied 359 of the 
total 4,020 passenger cars imported and 
255 of the 1,675 trucks imported. Both 
cars and trucks represented reductions 
in the United States share of the trade. 


France contributed more than 50 
percent of the passenger cars and Great 
Britain supplied more than 50 percent 
of the trucks imported. This trend is 
expected to continue in 1952. A mini- 
mum of 6,000 passenger cars are ex- 
pected to enter Spain under the clear- 
ing agreements this year. Import 
charges under the exchange agreements 
amount to 40 per cent, whereas the 
charge for United States vehicles im- 
ported is 265 percent. 

A rationing arrangement prevails in 
Spain because of the great demand for 
vehicles. New importations can be re- 
sold at prices higher than their cost, 


which fact prevents any great reduc- 
tions in price levels. 


Tunisia Likes U. S. Cars 


A demand in Tunisia for German and 
Belgian-assembled United States passen- 
ger cars began in 1951, and continued 
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on a large scale during the first half 
of 1952. New arrivals in the last half 
of 1951 and the beginning of 1952 in- 
cluded also a Netherlands-assembled 
U. S. passenger car. Few vehicles are 
imported directly from the U. S. be- 
cause of the scarcity of the dollar. 


Market selection 1s no longer in- 
fluenced primarily by foreign currency 
allocations, but also by the competitive 
factor. A buyers’ resistance to the high- 
priced Belgian-assembled U. S. vehicles 
has developed. 

France is in the favored position, hav- 
ing special customs arrangements. Of 
1951 imports, France supplied 2,649 of 
the 2,988 passenger cars; 738 of the 
776 trucks; and all of the 28 busses. 
The best selling non-French passenger 
car is the German Opel. Its importation 


has no particular foreign currency diffi- 
culties. 


FOODSTUFFS 


Barbados Sugar Crop Up 


The Barbados, British West Indies, 
1952 sugar crop, estimated at 167,877 
long tons, represents a decrease of about 
10 percent as compared with the record 
1951 crop of 187,643 tons. 


Despite this decrease, the 1952 output 
is the second largest sugar crop pro- 
duced in Barbados and is well over the 
average yield: of about 100,000 tons 
annually. 


Amounts of primary sugar products 
comprising the 1952 output are as fol- 
lows: 156,217 tons vacuum pan sugar, 
525 tons muscovada, and 11,135 tons 
molasses (equated at 330 wine gallons 
per long ton). 


About 17,816 pounds of sugar were 





imported into Barbados in the first 6. 


months of 1952—principally sugar from 
the United Kingdom that had been espe- 
cially refined, 

In the first 6 months of 1952, exports 
of sugar totaled 80,279 tons, and of 
molasses, 4,982 tons. These exports went 
mainly to the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada; only small shipments were sent to 
neighboring islands. 

Stocks of sugar awaiting shipment 
from Barbados are estimated at 85,000 
tons, and an additional 10,000 tons are 
on hand for local consumption. 


Costa Rica Cacao Crop High 


Costa Rica’s excellent 1952 mid-crop 
of cacao is attributed to favorable 
weather in the growing areas. Produc- 
tion in the first half of 1952 is estimated 
at nearly 4,000 metric tons of dried 
cacao beans. If the heavy rains hold 
off during the main crop season this 
fall, production in 1952 may set an all- 
time record, possibly reaching 8,000 tons. 

As a ready market exists for Costa 
Rican cacao there is seldom any carry- 
over. The rather steady price quotations 


>. 


for cacao in recent months offered little 
inducement to exporters to hold stocks 
for price increases. 


Apart from an estimated 150 tons for 
domestic consumption, all of the cacao 
production will be exported. 


Exports in the first half of 1952 
totaled 3,751 tons. Of that total 3,290 


tons were dry beans and 1,072 wet 
beans. (The wet beans amount to 461 
tons dry equivalent.) The dry beans 
were exported primarily to the United 
States and Colombia, while the wet 
beans were sent to Panama. 


The major cacao exporters seem to 
be experiencing no difficulty in obtain- 
ing necessary financing locally. Cacao 
is considered a good credit risk in Costa 
Rica. 


Cuban Bullfrog Season Closed 


United States importers of frog legs 
from Cuba are advised that by a resolu- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture dated 
June 25 Cuba has declared an annual 
closed season on bullfrogs extending 
from June 15 until August 31, both dates 
inclusive. 


Dominican Sugar Crop a Record 


The Dominican Republic 1951-52 crop 
of sugar was a record one of 650,000 
short tons of commercial! sugar of 
around 97.5 degrees, according to both 
official and unofficial estimates. This 
is 11 percent above the crop of 581,839 
tons in 1950-51. 

Molasses production seems likely to 
reach 28,500,000 gallons, 9 percent more 
than the output of 26,192,490 gallons 
in 1951. 


Expected export value of the sugar 
crop and its byproduct molasses has 
been estimated as follows: Sugar, on . 
the United Kingdom contract, 43,000,000 ° 
pesos (1 Dominican peso equals $1, 
United States currency); to Canada 
5,400,000 pesos; to the United States 
2,200,000 pesos; molasses to all destina- 
tions, 3,500,000 pesos. According to esti- 
mates from both official and unofficial 
sources, this would result in an export 
return of about 55,000,000 pesos from 
the 1951-52 crop, as against 65,000,000 
pesos for the 1950-51 crop. 

The drop of 15 percent on export 
value was caused by the decline in world 
prices of sugar, but the marketing con- 
tract with the United Kingdom for the 
crop, and the increase in production, 
had softened the effect of world con- 
ditions. 

While the United Kingdom has taken 
most of the Dominican Republic’s ex- 
portable surplus in recent years, no 
guarantee of this convenient outlet is 
available until a specific agreement is 
reached for the year at hand. This ques- 
tion is usually resolved during the fourth | 


quarter of the year before grinding 
starts, 











TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Swiss Coordinating 
Transport Systems 


The Swiss Federal Railways and an 
association representing the principal 
trucking companies recently signed a 
contract regulating long-distance freight 
traffic in Switzerland. 


This contract is the first step in a 
program to coordinate Swiss trans- 
portation and put an end to the dis- 
astrous competition between the rail- 
roads and motor transport which has 
prevailed periodically sjnce the 1930's. 

The Government has made several 
attempts in the past 20 years to solve 
the problem by laws establishing a rail- 
way monopoly. All such legislation, 
however, has been rejected by the 
voters. 


Agreement Reached on First Phase 


The new program abandons the mo- 
nopoly concept and offers a solution 
based on mutual voluntary agreement 
between the railroads and motor trans- 
port without governmental interference, 
a-formula which has been accepted by 
both sidegy 

Coordination is at present limited to 
a three-phase agreement—long-distance 
freight, which was resolved in the May 
1 contract; short-distance freight; and 
passenger traffic. 

All rail and road traffic probably will 
be coordinated within a year, after 
which the relatively simpler problem of 
integrating air and inland waterway 
traffic into the transportation system 
will be undertaken. 

The net effect of the coordination 
agreement will be to freeze commercial 
motor transport at about its present 
Yevel. Existing road transport companies 
are thus protected against further large 
expansions in this field. This measure 
could be considered restrictive, but it 
is doubtful that the present Swiss high- 
way system could support a greater 
volume of heavy traffic without radical 
improvement. 


Railways Protected 


Although the theory of monopoly has 
been abandoned, the Federal railways 
are also granted a measure of protec- 
tion which is considered fully justified 
in view of their importance to the 
economy as a whole, 

The most important problem remain- 
ing to be solved in the present coordi- 
nation is that of apportioning the costs 
of highway construction and mainte- 
nance. The Coordinating Commission 
agrees that commercial motor transport 
should be taxed sufficiently to cover the 
expense to the Government arising from 
its operations. No agreement has yet 
been reached, however, as to the basis 
on which such taxes should be com- 
puted. The Commission is still studying 
this problem and plans to issue a report 
on its conclusions. 
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Indonesian Railways Plan 
To Increase Service 


Efforts to rehabilitate the railroads 
of Indonesia continued in the second 
quarter of 1952. Work on a number of 
bridges demolished during the war was 
completed, and, reportedly, a number 
of express runs were put into operation. 
Some new equipment was received, in- 
cluding four Diesel locomotives. Monthly 
revenues were up slightly over preced- 
ing months, but the railways are still 
operating under a deficit, and there is 
little likelihood of a change in the for- 
seeable future. 


The railway service is optimistic over 
the use of the locomotives and pas- 
senger and freight cars which have be- 
gun to arrive from abroad. It has plans 
for increasing operations during the 
second half of the year with a number 
of passenger and freight express runs 
between the larger cities. 


Plans call for completion of the re- 
habilitation program by 1954, but the 
prewar level of operations will not be 
reached by then without a substantial 
increase in expenditures for new equip- 
ment and greater reconstruction efforts. 


New British Cargo Vessel 
Of Modern Design 


The 8,000-gross ton cargo vessel Rae- 
burn was recently launched at the Bel- 
fast shipyard of Harland and Wolff, 
Ltd., for Lamport and Holt Line, Ltd. 

The vessel is designed on modern 
lines, and a feature is that aft of her 
machinery space deep tanks will be 
provided for the carriage of edible oil 
or general cargo. The hull is divided 
into eight compartments by _ seven 
watertight bulkheads. A double bottom 
suitably divided is fitted fore and aft 
and arranged for carrying fresh water, 
water ballast, oil fuel, and lubricating 
oil. 

There are five main cargo holds, three 
forward and two aft of the machinery 
space, and corresponding cargo ’tween 
decks. Accommodation is provided for 
10 passengers. 








Argentina Names 
ITU Committee 


The President of Argentina has con- 
stituted an International Planning Com- 
mittee of the Plenipotentiary Inter- 
national Telecommunications Confer- 
ence. 

The committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives of several of the Argentine 
Ministries but will work under the 
guidance of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions. It will take an active part in the 


ITU conference to be held in Buenos 
Aires in October. 


Spain Regulates Its 
Highway Transport 


The highway transport industry of 
Spain has suffered considerable con- 
fusion from the impact of national reg- 
ulations intended to prevent undue com- 
petition with the railroads. 

Perhaps the most important order 
resulting from legislation enacted last 
year has been establishment of the 
process of calculating the “coefficient of 
coincidence” to be applied to truck and 
bus lines paralleling train routes in 
whole or in part. A percentage tax, up 
to 15 percent, is to be levied on all 


“coincident truck or bus services and 


paid to the railroads which they parallel. 

The precise rate of tax will be meas- 
ured by a fraction having a numerator 
representing the number of towns at 
which the bus line stops weighted ac- 
cording to the population of the towns. 
The denominator will be determined by 
the same concept applied to the rail 
lines. Fractions over 0.8 are to pay a 
15 percent tax, those between 0.8 and 
0.3, 10 percent; and from 0.1 to 0.3, 
5 percent. 

Many other orders have been issued 
in connection with the process of classi- 
fying the various highway services as 
to their coincidence with rail lines. 

This licensing of transport has also 
necessitated the issuance of rules for 
international bus and truck services. 
Foreign trucks entering Spain on non- 
scheduled routes must pay a “coinci- 
dence” tax of 0.75 pesetas per kilometer. 





Cuban Government Changes 


Its Telegraph Service Rates 

Changes in the rates of messages 
sent via Cuban Government telegraph 
service, effective July 26, are as follows: 

Increase from 20 to 30 cents for a 
minimum 10-word message and from 2 
to 3 cents for each additional word if 
the place of origin and/or destination 
is beyond the limits of the three Prov- 
inces of Habana, Pinar del Rio, and 
Matanzas. 

A special greeting message limited to 
the word “Congratulations” whose en- 
tire content, including name, address, 
and signature, does not exceed a total 
of 12 words, is established at a charge 
of 20 cents. 

Fee for telegraphic money orders is 
increased from 40 to 50 cents. 


End of Suez Delays Sought 

In an attempt to alleviate the 12- 
hour delay which ships transiting the 
Suez Canal have experienced since 
July 14, the Chief of Transit of the 
Suez Canal Co., Ismailia, Egypt, has 
announced that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has issued visas for foreign pilots 
to supplement the present pilot staff 
of the company, 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


World Trade .. . 


These statistics were prepared by the ‘ Tapers Rawen scoresant guess maperts tember = ¥ year meaner ae fiscal 
ion Economic Analysi ivisi or the following countries: Australia, Ceylon year ended June of year stated; Iran, year 
a. > - ihe a “ "s am - tee Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Japan, beginning March 21 of year stated; Ethiopia, 
ce G smernasns sane, Ui &. Leper Malaya, Hexic, Pakistan, Philippines, United year beginning December 11 of’ prece ing 
ment of Commerce. They are preliminary and Kingdom, and the United States. year; Liberia, year ending August 31 of year 
subject to revision. Imports for consumption are shown for the stated; Muscat. fiscal year ended March 31. 
Export figures for the following countries following countries: ep Sudan, Quarterly and monthly data cover calen- 
include reexports: Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Canada, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, and, in dar period except for the following: Iran, 
Cuba, Cyprus, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, general, continental European countries. quarter or month beginning 21st day of pre- 
Indonesia, Ireland, Japan, Kenya, Malta, Imports are generally valued c. i. f. The ceding month; Ethiopia, quarter beginning 
Malaya, Mexico, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, following countries report imports f. o. b.: lith day of preceding month. 


Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, Sierra Australia, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Re- All country figures are as reported, with- 
Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, ublic, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines; out adjustment for gold, silver, etc., except 
Uganda, Union of South Africa, United King- Northern Rhodesia, Paraguay, Southern where indicated. 

dom, and the United States. Rhodesia, 


Union of South Africa, United In most instances, data are derived from 
The following countries include as reex- States, and Venezuela. 





big ~ returns of the respective countries; in 
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cleared as imports for consumption: Canada, Anglo- a dan reports exports f. a. s. United Nations ‘‘Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
Egypt, Iraq, Israel, and, in general, conti- Annu ta cover calendar year except for tics’’ and from The International Monetary 
nental European countries, 


the following: Haiti, fiscal year ended Sep- Fund “‘Internaticnal Financial Statistics.” 


WORLD TRADE BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 

























































































1951 1952 Annual ' 
Country 
First Second |} Third | Fourth First Febru- Second 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | January ary March | quarter} April May June 1950 1951 
Exports 
North America: 
Bahamas.......... eee TTS (Pee e fee aee Tyree wen Meme coe: ame? ee re Be 2.9 
BN ia 0.0 5.066 66060 bene od oo e the dd ceed Bhed.ged be ube ewes 0 0ahe WwW ed 06 Oltwowed 6-6:4ite-eme-n 6.0 Oikerewcabele olile-oerenehieiitsiariall biaiencanana edule ae eee 
British Honduras........... 7 Be BuO: be 0 c:co 0b the wes te wae state 6 ethers salen tiewdniee ehedend>e aite-c knell nsans eae > 
Canada... 780.7 885.9 998.1 |1,101.4 999.5 $26.5 313.0 3,766.1 
Se EE ah dsc 46 640 8068S 13.9 11.0 FF | eee ae ae eee 39. 
Sh a ey ore 163.1 251.5 204.5 eS, ee 47.0 n.a. 766.1 
Dominican Republic Tree 28.2 38.1 23.2 18.9 32.3 8.0 12.9 108.5 
CIID Zicis-d od se ceeeee 4.0 8.8 6.8 SS 2 BeSarr 1.3 E 23. 
INS i note o:s 66000 80 Oe 26.7 21.5 9.5 18.5 86.7 14.5 6.8 76.1 
i rrr oe: 16.6 13.3 8.1 SS er > | eee 49.6 
POS 5c ccc tédesdiucer 5.7 ee ee, ate San fee eee oe 2.1 26.8 
Sn cc CREUCT66 4080s DOr boc c da bc the do vauctheeeedes dhe eone ce she otsent dheecests dees uns deeneeeeatebinn es ineer shee . 
Martinique 3.2 6.9 eS re Saree 3 ke i Bae a eee Sey. PRP eee ere ee 
DEEN, <aelvcawdddaddeset’s 165.6 118.5 165.9 179.5 156.9 59.6 48.3 629.5 
ee 13.9 14.3 §.7 Es < ceaene aS eee 37.4 
Rees cde dt cade ober 2.0 eT rere ree re rere eh A eS RE Paes RT OPER Eee ‘ 
St. Pierre and Miquelon Saws% 2 (?) . } ee ee . 2 eee 2 eee. | Cee Se) eee i! eae ee 
ARIAS ee 54.8 19.2 4.0 6.7 40.9 19.7 10.2 84.7 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 29.3 36.3 eee ee) Ce eee) ee Beene. ee eee a ree ee 
United States*............. 3,334.9 |4,018.9 |3,691.2 |3,976.0 |3,995.9 [1,252.5 |1,334.6 10, 275.1 15,021. 0 
South America: 
Argentina.......... Pe Se er ee Se a ree et Meee Re ete a eri! ae ee Pe ara eee 1,439.3 |41,325.5 
Brazil . . euebeiceces, awe 398.8 462.8 kg ee ae ee One: ee Sree eke re eet ee Rem ey 1,347.8 | 1,759.0 
British Guiana............. . bocce we au etic ee ee Sere Fee eee Seer ye Pree Coe Mere See Ree eee! SRS Eli ee he ee 4 ee 
PET os Les ob ane 66-6 68 .2 95.8 85.6 127.6 83.5 21.7 27.2 rk fee eee ey Beals Sapa, Beeee aoe 293.8 376.8 
ee Prt 102.5 119.1 142.0 LS RE Re ee ERE PE. ee a Se OER, Aeacet par SEN RET Tee 395.6 538.1 
| 11.5 13.2 14.2 BRGe Leecctee. 3.2 eS ee Keer Fe ee: FR Lok aS 46.3 50.4 
French Guiana............. 2 <a RD TIT TT TTT E LS REE or Se. Pee, eee es a seaet piD’ Baedit.s0% “ 
rr Perro es ere i rere Pree es Peers Seer eee, ae eS ee ee oe Ree aS Ae evel MOsO1 incue Ge 
Peru. oo SOS 63d Owed 36.6 AR eee eS a ae” ee RSE: SOFIE RR OR See. So Sere ° 
SS Sapa errraree: 108.9 52.8 a ee, er art ee ee BO RRS ee Te. aR We uses ee eee 
I sonnei bbs600 00's 324.9 $38.2 | 837.1 | 869.9 | 341.2 {| 120.3] 115.4] 105.5 ]........ Se me vite .| 1,160.7 | 1,365.2 
Europe: * 
1 en we 5 2383 Beis t's 96.7 109.9 119.2 124.9 125.4 40.1 41.2 €8.2.5.0088 oie 39.3 AS ee. 304.8 451.1 
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| oS ey ees Saree 8.9 2 10.8 12.1 11.3 4.9 3.5 ES TRE ey ee Rey ah SER 730.8 741.0 
0 RR Se re ae 196.1 206.8 195.0 240.1 222.5 70.1 73.9 78.5 191.0 60.7 66.2 64.1 663.2 837.9 
is cy 5 Ae tEd ck S se-0'0%s 101.0 180.7 | 262.4 | 268.2 171.1 63.6 57.2 AS RR EG FE a a 354.3 812.3 
a es Se 1,020.6 {1,086.6 |1,002.3./1,115.6 |1,049.6 $41.7 365.5 . - eee es 853.1 43 eee 3,079.2 | 4,225.1 
RR eae ere 710.8 8438.7 960.8 957.8 946.7 313.5 304.3 $28.9 977.1 312.1 336.0 $29.0 | 1,980.6 | 3,473.0 
4 Aaa Se $4.7 17.8 18.3 35.9 $9.5 10.5 16.1 FS eS COS Sy ree BER 90.3 101.7 
ns e066 Ske te haan 9.3 8.0 11.1 16.2 9.3 2.6 3.7 2: eee 2.0 OT See 30.6 44.6 
ES nates hb cbae oh bees 45.5 46.2 55.8 80.5 64.5 19.8 20.2 , ' aes ot F. , aS es. 202.7 228.0 
RR ye $74.4 401.7 417.2 442.2 378.8 133.3 120.4 120.1 $27.4 109.4 113.6 104.4 eee 1,635.4 
oe TE eS a ae 1.2 De PU PTC: Ce Seas Se Se ee ee ae ee 6B de wetese 
Netherlands*.............. 439.2 473.0 492.7 567.8 567.9 198.2 171.1 Ee ee ff } oe wees] 1,414.2 | 1,972.7 
a a dd win qelebiere = 130.7 148.3 157.9 183.1 167.8 53.1 56.3 ey eee fee 43 fe ees CE Ee $90.4 620. 
RR 56.7 63.6 64.9 9 .0 3 at a an . 
DE Sacks oe as 2 vs S406 112.6 145.7 101.38 i 4 8 4 a 6 
SE eee 291.7 475.6 466.4 2 6 9 2 9 ‘ 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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1951 1952 Annual ! 
Country 
First Second Third Fourth First Febru- Second 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | January ary March | quarter | April May June 1950 1951 
Exports—C ontinued 
Asia— Continued 
OS, eee 273.1 126.1 400.7 607.1 
Philippines. ........+000-.- 124.0 117.0 331.6 410.0 
SUED. o cbvee Sovroceveveons 44.2 24.0 | ee 
Furkiy.:<ssccccesss. wees 103.0 54.0 263.4 304.0 
Oceania: 
Australia.......... deovcdae 622.7 701.6 1,664.7 | 2,081.6 
Pe ey ee seco 2.1 1.8 15.7 15.0 
French Oceania............ 1.0 oa ae 
New Caledonia....... ee oS 1.2 3.0 3.9 
New Zealand...... nuseeuss 185.1 183.2 514.6 694.8 
ee RSS eee een SS ae 
Africa: 
EE ee pn 86.8 96.3 69.4 94.5 106.4 25.1 37.8 43.4 205.0 31.9 33.1 33.6 333.1 346.9 
= | seach ope Sudan *, 11.5 71.7 82.0 36.6 20.2 5.8 4.8 | SR ee ee Bey oe 95.5 183.5 
Sa -4dilsc4oe tected 26.6 19.2 26.1 Se aaa 9.6 ER SS See Oe A SAEs 75.4 110.9 
Belgian Congo * es 76.6 106.4 104.9 114.4 103.3 38.9 $2.1 eer EE Rect etn erp ace daanawn 272.6 402.3 
Canary Islands....... Sones 28.5 43.4 27.7 24.9 29.9 8.9 10.8 i Miaceneas A ee BET oe 146.1 124.5 
Cape Verde Islands......... 1.8 1.9 1.8 + fie PS Serer Re RES Sere Reem a eee 7.9 7.8 
Sah. cite aet es éeseee 66s Se 2.9 5.6 5.3 4.1 1.0 1.6 Mf peer ee TT SS MRS 6.8 15.5 
Ete mee seciendin 234.0] 121.5 64.8] 155.9] 128.6 48.0 56.6 MPR Ns nach Ca esse cas the sinc vine weekee 503.8 576.2 
SEES RNY ca ER ESS REE ee Ag ASE: RE An aie, sR Gg: Sea, Swe sok Ae ieelie os Lo} eee 
Dis idetienees 6 ees 17.0 13.5 7.5 9.5 Sd, a) ACRES ts Ge SR a Re Hees 29.1 47.5 
French Cameroons......... 22.2 18.6 10.6 7 Ses ee Se eS ee ae Sones Sneeee 46.8 65.0 
French Equatorial Africa... 9.4 11.4 a eet ete 4G ele a 2.9 AS Py PER Be Gee Saree <= pee 
French Morocco. nae 48.6 71.2 58.7 67.7 81.5 26.0 29.8 eee 23.8 2 eee 188.5 246.2 
French Somaliland.......... 5.2 3 oh . é -l me oO re ae Se, ee ee a cere 6.5 7.1 
NT WU 5S ds dios 0aa¥s 4.7 3.9 4.2}. ey 3.3 8 LE RRR: SG SEP EOS LTR th ee ae 
French Wat PK vacemins 65.1 77.8 49.3 = ae ree 15.5 Ie  , EE M 176.9 221.1 
is ah ovd'ct.causk ss ocsmest - -: Re Se _* | =e 
Ess. 2. \'¢cveewacee 79.6 93.8 , 200.0 255.6 
Italian Somaliland..........|.......-|..+-. » | eee 
ive bikbeenbwetiiess 22.2 16.9 109.2 76.6 
Ss SR Sa hs 18.2 50.7 
DR bi Sedteeeerore se et aS Ae i eae 
PE <veverevevedven« 18.7 13.1 4 ere 
Dt t.6tebooweeorde sé 1.5 1.7 6.4 7.0 
Ds. veeerevosees 8.9 8.3 87.0 43.6 
ET © kg os w'welgtaedeed a 86.3 124.8 205.6 |..... iad 
Northern Rhodesia......... 42.4 47.6 139.8 187.8 
Nyasaland. . a n.a. n.a. So ae 
Portuguese Guinea... ..... ae anak $4 So ae i 
tv, serene be 9.1 3.1 Se Niawicc ess 
St. Tome and Principe......}...... piconet | ree 
Seychelles Islands.......... aon ae ae S&S DEN 
Sierra Leone.......... ee oe yore F ae Sf « ray 
Southern Rhodesia......... 26.1 41.0 46.4 31.5 24.0 8.6 10.2 SD ers WL «scans (lt webeue « 135.1 145.0 
South West Africa.......... 20.6 19.5 21.2 19.9 25.0 7.8 10.0 Tide sm GEG Es oe + Caebe oka tees war 36.5 81.3 
Tanganyika............... 25.6 24.0 30.5 AME 2 UPL ee, SE Oa! a ORS eee ee et Sheree 73.3 113.0 
SS oe 30.3 34.6 18.1 CO RES eS pe ee Se ee Pees sees 113.8 100.6 
DUNO a's ws os 6 6kee $1.5 43.8 36.1 > Ss a fe TE: re Ae RE. Se RE SE be aaey 81.8 132.8 
Union of South Africa...... 258.4 244.4 207.5 250.8 239.5 70.9 79.7 Re ae eee 676.4 952.0 
hs a chite o.a:0-0606 86:4 4.6 el Save etc ees ceuud 4.1 1.6 1.3 DO Biacchedc D isindaake sie ov betes ok Rea 
IMPORTS 
North America: 
EE EIS ee Ee ee re en sree 2 21.4 
ic. ces kavedd ates SS ODE ARR RSS IS! ete rage + | Ca aoe 
Sc clan dvdedon eee 6.6 n.a. n.a. na 8.3 3.5 |» ROR 
British Honduras........... aaa 1.7 a SR ye Set oe 4.9 : 
OS A Ey 899.0 Lt 088 .6 983.3 908.5 |1,015.5 305.6 .7 3, 879.4 
OS ee ee ae 11.1 13.5 | EY Se PRE See appa Haye 0 55.7 
St Ga Ss nidoweese bere 160.1 168.9 159.4 Peebles ch oh n.a. -l 640.2 
Dominican Republic........ 12.1 16.3 10.7 12.1 15.2 4.5 2.6 51.2 
Guadaloupe........ ow 7.0 6.4 6.5 |} > eae 2.7 3 26.1 
ID. © eseecoccens bes 20.3 21.7 19.3 19.5 21.1 8.3 2 80.8 
DIES «6066000 00n0400% 10.5 11.9 11.0 * | are 5.0 2 44.5 
DE Codactecccvects 9.5 10.8 n.a. OF ae n.a. 03 89.4 
Jamaica...... oY Fe 16.7 ce SE Pe Re: ee nth acco 
Martinique..... Renpheter tons 6.9 7.8 & 7 Sea e OO 3.9 “. le 
Mexico..... eocecesecccstes 165.2 223.9 209.7 184.2 195.1 68.7 8 782.9 
i c.ca6eess cetbece 5.8 7.9 8.3 2 ee 2.3 3 30.0 
TS ind 25 do ow bh cd'eeet 14.5 30.6 a a ey eae ye Sas 
St. Pierre and Miquelon..... 4 6 pS ee 5 2 “Pe 
I 0 ck lei vc revées 13.7 15.2 MIS ee Hee 4 9 Spee 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 25.3 32.1 Sie ae SR es St Gee +7 aa 
United States.......... ++ +-|8,088.2 12,980.4 (2,496.1 |2,452.5 |2,776.4 921.9 -2 |1),962.2 
South America: " 
402.2 458.7 554.2 FF oe ae 205.4 S41 2,012.4 
72.1 65.7 79.3 112.0 81.9 30.6 0 329.1 
86.0 107.4 129.1 124.7 104.8 44.4 4 447.2 
13.5 14.1 13.7 | og ee oe 3.5 6 55.0 
1.2 1.4 FT Pe SS ES See ‘2 Pere 
SE ID A ON EE RE Kee eeyety Sip ebb i > eee 
61.2 SS ee eae ee Ceo a ape 
72.0 103.8 80.8 1 A EE A Oe 8 335.5 
161.0 174.1 158.9 147.9 182.3 52.4 8 641.8 
i 148.0 171.1 161.2 176.4 192.8 65.1 1 656.7 
Belgium-Luxembourg....... 662.7 649.4 554.4 662.8 645.6 213.0 -8 | 2,529.2 
_ | PSS eae 11.6 2.4 13.5 16.3 14.5 1 Nsk 53.9 
OS SE ey ee 236.7 280.1 248.2 247.6 265.0 92.8 -O | 1,012.6 
Finland peteebeccccebeesl: teen 171.1 188.6 216.0 205.4 66.1 2 -6 676.2 
France....... ES ebd cvrvecece 982.3 |1,212.8 |1,147.2 |1,249.6 |1,363.6 443.3 ‘ : ‘ ecihia niin and 5.0 | 4,591.9 
EE ESS 760.9 946.0 911.2 |1,028.5 333.8 847.7 347.0 |1,878.3 304.4 279.0 266.4 | 2,703.7 | 3,433.0 
ir opeheheheaecs en's od 104.3 115.2 84.7 94.1 93.4 29.1 82.0 3 aaa en ee ee, Pape ae 428.3 398.3 
Petlin’ coscbbetcodttccece 8.9 18.2 12.6 18.0 12.7 6.1 4.1 Ged  vcvdvcce 4.4 C.8 Fi cccccce 38.4 57.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) —Continuied 






























































1951 1952 Annual! ' 
Country 
First Second | Third | Fourth First Febru- Second 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | January ary March | quarter] April May June 1950 1951 
Imports—C ontinued 
Europe—Continued 
DLC ost ead vevive abides 133.1 164.7 121.9 152.9 144.9 46.6 47.2 ee 45.2 ky ee 446.8 572. 
Dana vacates Gebeeee 482.0 592.4 540.7 523.0 582.9 195.6 180.3 206.9 597.8 200.0 207.5 190.3 | 1,446.5 | 2,138, 
a ee ee 12.1 ad Sere PORE, SECre ee ee ee eee ae re ee Pee Reet OMe Oe eee 66.9 hiss dec 
eee eee 646.1 721.7 639.9 568.1 611.5 212.3 192.8 ee a eee) RRP ay 2,068.6 | 2,575.8 
eek. OD ee ee ee 192.5 227.6 213.1 243.8 217.2 78.4 64.3 aes i 3 ea ee 678.4 877. 
MINT: ois:d's'wa'Sale are 4 soa 70.5 80.3 85.9 92.4 87.3 24.3 29.9 te ee 40.5 oe ae ee 274.0 329.2 
rs Ona 82.7 103.8 100.2 100.3 98.7 30.2 37.6 ee eg BEE eee Lae 390.4 387.0 
on eee ee ee 393 .6 486.8 457.5 438.4 477.2 169.5 154.1 SRS Fc 5s watt eee eee 1,178.8 | 1,776.2 
ND. oo orice ie vows 355.6 372.8 308.0 335.8 $21.5 113.2 104.9 103.4 306.5 103.6 109.0 93.9 | 1,052.3 | 1,372.4 
Trieste *... a dear 11.9 12.0 11.6 12.3 14.4 5.2 4.3 BE, « « oda iEseae sn Res 4 ees ob teee 40.7 47, 
United Kingdom......_.... 2,381.6 |2,816.2 |2,975.4 |2,786.3 |2,756.4 999.9 831.3 932.6 |2,582.3 911.3 897.1 773.9 | 7,803.1 |10,595.5 
Asia: 
Se er ee 34.8 27.0 
intr, swig ait eiwie waters 73.6 88.7 
NO i 20.4 16.4 
oe. Pee, TORRES 233.3 | 220.5 
5 A See 339.4 413.3 
Eee 56.1 62.7 
NS RS eee 110.5 153.5 
BEE So 0 nu ote sae seitee-< n.a. 59.3 
atoll See ee. 30.4 33.2 
Ta a pebpteatin os eh 70.0 78.9 
a oe a 511.7 623.0 
SS RR Ee EEG 32.8 38.4 
OO er 416.2 397.7 
RE er Se. ere 
OE ee | 125.7 | 104.6 
PEED. o crcnsecccdiine 90.5 117.0 
OS Ee ee ee 39.4 35.0 
oo eee or 78.9 95.4 3 
Oceania: 
Ee ee ree 421.1 492.6 j 8 2 é 
Shia Rckale shine He Cea ebiog 6S 5.5 5.1 .0 3 2 ‘ 
French Oceania........... 1.1 ak 6 3 = 
New Caledonia............. 1.0 1.3 = ) eae 2.0 8 9 ere. ee eee) | eter CS 3 ere 
New Zealand. ............ 98.1 127.9 150.2 BR Bic duces OS es Se ee, et eee ee SR Too. 442.1 578.2 
Western Samoa........... Rey Cert ere ere te: Re SR Se gE cS ieduta dence tere Mea ae Senne an) PR ee eS ee ‘ 
Africa: 
Algeria A aes 127.1 137.7 188.3 171.5 168.5 54.5 53.5 OBLG ho cccvess 57.0 it ee eS 434.2 574.6 
Anglo- -Egyptian Sudan..... 20.8 25.8 31.7 44.5 46.1 14.2 16.5 Sh erg Pere ere: Pry ot) Ged eee 76.9 44.5 
eee 14.4 18.4 20.6 , = erie 6.8 2 y Ge Pees | ee eee ey ee ee es 57.9 75.8 
Belgian Congo”. “eeeee Oe 68.2 70.2 85.6 84.4 91.9 28.6 28.6 O69: Tits das 36.4 ae et ED FS 198.3 ae 
Canary Islands............ 35.9 86.6 32.6 31.6 29.9 5.6 15.2 9.1 Je cccccce 10.0 OSS Oe ee 134.1 186. 
Cape Verde Islands...,... ; 2.1 2.2 2.1 es Pe Se ka ee See es TT Pe eee: Chee eee 8.5 8.6 
weg % Ge 2 ence wwe 6% 5.8 8.3 8.0 8.0 6.5 2.1 2.4 BD ivcseaees 8 eee be 24.8 30.1 
| Lateattisaxiiercrce 155.4 | 189.4] 221.1] 287.1] 154.9 55.5 48.2 TS RMR. TIRE AG AUIR BEY PSB ced S dhe 610.8 803.0 
PP TET eET Tee eT Ce er ee ee Re Serene lo RS eee) See a RE ROWE BRE to evebirs a 
Ne eee ‘ 11.5 9.7 9.8 11.2 St ER) ERE mae Aa yk. AR) Gael ere. 29.5 42. 
French Cameroons....... 21.4 23.5 21.0 eS Pe Se Oey Seer Se Betyg! SR FP FR Sey 60.4 94. 
French Equatorial Africa. . 22.1 25.2 27.0 Wee SEE eee ee ee eer Trey fier ot: ert. Soe Oe eee 
French Morocco.... ck 75.3 124.4 138.3 118.3 145.7 43.7 56.8 ah 2 or 38,3 50.8 J $28.0 456.8 
French Somaliland. ....... 2.8 4.3 8.7 5.3 6.1 1.9 2.2 Sg nn ree! eae Pe Bes 12.7 18.6 
eee ee 2.6 3.4 SS ae 4.3 1.6 1.3 SE Re Sa RS eet da. ,  % Reem 
French West Africa........ 81.0 81.7 88.3 oo | eee 40.0 Oboe Bie cacava Tete. | CLEREEE. ORE e Cee 241.0 350.5 
SS Ditcle 0a s0 een 18% EO Pere ee ee ee Tee ee ee ee ee a Ae St A eete. | teers” = oo B.8 fi4 00a # ith 
ee ee eee 38.4 39.5 46.0 gees 16.6 OK 5 ee ee ero rere Cee re Perr 124.0 177.4 
Italian Somaliland......... ines ee ee ee! Pee at eee Soy Sere ae es 4-4 058s 20 30) scam rnaeelh ane. , © & yer ees 
| ie EE Se ae 27.0 39.8 85.9 dt eee eee we eee Ge ae C04 Obs or e.eies ofaees ed cehe soe ogee 148.2 149.4 
ON POT ee ee TET, Se PC PS. RE. CR a SRR I éuiteatks 10.4 17. 
SS ct Ctwhiced ee veses es Pe PET i er eee eee Cees A TR eee CSF a ye Br eae SG Bode. gl Se . 
Madagascar. ........scc00- 24.4 31.4 8 ee ee Ee 5.8 eee er cee ee! eee Ge ne or ‘ 
0 SE eee 3.4 3.2 2.6 2.1 2.2 6 7 .. ee re 13.9 11.8 
Mozambique.............. 16.5 16.0 17.7 Sk ae eae! eS ee Se Te AR Re oe 67.6 71.1 
| Sea ee er 44.6 55.7 n.a. n.a 83.9 28.9 28.7 9B.4 Joccdeces 24.1 PE EM, 177.6 inact 
Northern Rhodesia oveey owe 23.5 | 28.4 26.6 25.6 24.1 8.5 7.2  * SATIT O: etree es ¥ 74.8 99.1 
Nyasaland...... ctoeaten 4.1 n.a. n.a. na, 5.1 1.3 S| 1.8 ‘ 1.9 2.4 ‘ BBB ho ons vee 
Portuguese On Sree Reed Pgs Wey) Pies a PR ee Oe RR ome Do Actas see 
OS Sa ee. Peete 8.5 5.1 Gib Gro ite Ae a deseak SEB. Fe... cv cRechis cg pacbiaesoobseebouben sibac ches iesae | 55 ee eee 
St. Tome and Principe ‘he ee yee oe: peewee RE! Aes See A EE A I eS Se RES _ yar 
Seychelles Islands......... SD eS ee eee eee ee. ee ee ee eves ° utes 1.2 ovoecd 
NERC: Free ee. re eS ee es Se ASE aS.” ere 8 ORE ae A Sete eae BESS 10 BAlpwwen ss 
South West Africa.......... 10.2 12.9 13.2 14.0 12.1 3.0 4.1 2) See see re ae ae 4.1 50.8 
Southern Rhodesia........ 51.7 57.3 66.0 65.1 57.4 20.3 7.9 29.3 : 20.5 ea eT 2 Pe 164.8 240.1 
Tanganyika. . 9 5 edie 15.0 17.2 24.6 BLD fo ccc ce feces eee c de Recvecfoccencecfevcnccecdecspeceeloscorcdatsssectus 70.4 78.4 
SNCs vk then dese vee. 38.7 53.8 $7.1 MOUS, «5k dn. doles s cvingudes thos Cle sss ata eck au ee 665 Saas een oe 147.2 170. 
Se ae 15.0 18.5 16.6 OS PES 2 MRS SS SN Se Re a” ee EE ae ee 44.0 62. 
Union of South Africa..... 275.7 365.7 857.4 816.8 $24.3 109.1 110.0 106.5 a ery - CA FN 860.6 | 1,315.6 
eee 7 iO. + eels ody mae 4.0 1.5 1.4 Sf RS 8 9 owe re Ss Ss eee sae 








1 Figures shown in this column are not necessarily the sum of the monthly figures 
because of adjustments made only in cumulative totals by reporting countries, 

2 Less than $50,000. 

* Beginning July 1950, see section on ‘‘United States Foreign Trade.” 

* Estimated. 


* Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only; beginning 1951 trade 
covers all ports. 


* Excluding monetary gold and silver. 


7Excluding iron pyrites, representing an understated value for 1950 of $131,000 
and 1951 of $1,816,000. 


* Excluding reparations. 


* Exports include both Norwegian and foreign merchandise but exclude products 
of fisheries (including whale oils) exports directly from fishing grounds. 

® Exclude trade with Italy. 

1 Seaborne trade only. 


" Excluding the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow) with the exception of exported 
tin, tin ore, and bauxite. 


September 8, 1952 


4 Includes exports of Anglo-Iranian oil companies and the Societe Machie-Iran, 

“ Excludes pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 

** Customs Union of Syria-Lebanon broke up March 14, 1950; separate statistics 
from that date on. 


6 Exclude trade of ag one 9 companies for =* own use and of international 
refugee organization Israel exports of crude petroleum imported from Iraq 
and refined in Lebanon not included, considered transit trade. 


7 Seaborne trade only, including trade on government account, 
#* After break-up of Customs Union, March 18-December $1, 
Excludes exports of camels. 

® Includes Ruanda and Urundi. 

2! Excluding trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 

% A pril-December. 

% Excluding imports from Canal Zone. 


™* Excluding the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow). 
n.a. Not available. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


U. S. Foreign 


These statistics were prepared by the 
International Economic Analysis Division, 
Office of International Trade, S. De- 
nde of Commerce. They 
rom figures compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census and include revisions issued through 
June 1952. 

Export figures by continent and country 
are not total exports but exports exclusive 
of those items designated for omission from 
count figures by present security regula- 
tions. ese items are referred to as ‘‘special 
gategory exports. All country data have 
been adjusted to exclude exports of items in 
ae category’’ class as of January 


Total exports and figures for selected 
areas include ‘‘special category’’ exports. 
Commodity figures include ‘special category” 
items, except as noted. 





are derived - 


frade «+s 


Export commodity groupings are in ac- 
cordance with the January 1952 edition of 
Schedule B statistical classification except 
iron and steel-mill products which are shown 
on the basis of the 1949 Schedule B and ad- 
vanced manufactures of metals which are de- 
fined in footnote 15. Import groupings are in 
accordance with the issue of Schedule A. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian o_o sent to occupied 
areas through United States Armed Forces, 
Mutual Defense Assistance and Mutual Se- 
curity Program shipments, and other aid and 
relief shipments are included as well as com- 
mercial exports. Values are f.a.s. port of 
export. 

Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


tries is generally according to country of 
ultimate destination: classification is by 
country of consignment if-destination is not 
known. Imported goods are credited to the 
country in which the products are mined, 
grown, or manufactured. Countries with 
which average exports in the recent periods 
amounted to $50,000,000 or imports to $25,000,- 
000 on an annual basis, and a few countries 
having smaller trade, are shown separately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States Customs aréa. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General imports 
represent merchandise entered immediately 
upon arrival into merchandising or consump- 
tion channels plus commodities entered into 
bonded customs warehouses for storage. Im- 
ports for consumption are merchandise en- 
terea immediately upon arrival into mer- 
chandising or consumption channels plus 
withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse 
for consumption. 








































































































Monthly Quarterly 
Item Cumulative 
1951 1952 1951 1952 January-June 
Second | Third | Fourth First | Second 
April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1951 1952 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports...... mil. dol,. .|1,370.3 [1,354.2 [1,296.6 |1,337.0 |1,466.2 [1,164.3 ||4,021.2 |3,687.2 |3,977.1 |4,008.4 |8,967.4 ]7,3866.1 | 7,975.9 
MSP military shipments'....... eer 83.5 129.2 115.1 153.7 230.6 112.5 327.8 281.5 202.5 237.9 496.8 681.1 734.7 
Exports, United States merchandise. .do... .}1,352.8 [1,340.1 |1,282.6 |1,326.8 |1,451.5 |1,152.2 ||8,975.6 |3,656.7 |8,949.7 |3,970.1 |3,980.4 7,271.2 | 7,900.5 
RS dd ss ont om vaeaee do... .|1,083.3 [1,017.8 930 .2 932.9 834.8 860.2 ||2,981.3 |2,496.5 [2,452.7 (2,777.2 (2,627.9 16,017.8 | 5,405.1 
ports for consumption............ do....| 966.4 945.8 915.1 936.1 843.2 857.8 ||2, 8 |2,526.5 |2,499.8 |2,787.4 |2,636.6 [5,791.3 | 5,424.0 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 
ea 1936-38 =100.. 555 550 526 544 595 473 544 500 540 543 537 497 540 
EG. wide ikochemeeke oe | eat 210 212 210 208 208 205 210 206 204 207 207 206 207 
EE ee _ oe 265 260 250 262 287 231 258 243 264 263 260 241 261 
ts for consumption: 
iin ahns aha v60eee wluecaceese 471 461 446 456 411 418 460 411 406 453 429 471 441 
i, «en weiae/eo bekkhe sauna a 309 311 319 296 290 289 313 312 299 300 292 304 296 
ip atdhesdhdecee¢neees GOus ot 152 148 140 154 142 145 147 132 136 151 147 155 149 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS | 
Total, including “special category’"mil. dol...|1,370.3 {1,354.2 |1,296.6 |1,337.0 |1,466.2 |1,164.3 |4,021.2 (3,687.2 |3,977.1 |4,008.4 3,967.4 [7,366.1 | 7,975.9 
te oo 'e wens 0's ow eesde a de....| 270.1 264.4 247.0 264.1 283.8 261.9 || 588.5 684.3 642.3 670.2 | 809.9 [1,416.6 | 1,480.1 
American Republics............ | ee 318.3 310.4 322.0 327.2 325.8 270.8 | 950.7 965.9 968.3 977.8 923.8 1,806.9 | 1,901.6 
OEEC and other Western Europe do....| 443.7 508.0 453.0 417.9 530.9 356.7 ||1,404.6 {1,222.6 |1,357 1,313.6 |1,305.4 [2,527.8 | 2,619.1 
MSP military shipments'....do.... 45.6 124.1 100.4 139.6 217.1 102.8 270.1 259.8 157.6 191 459.5 494.1 651.0 
OEEC and other West. European 
dependencies................ OP. ows 40.8 45.1 38.6 50.3 51.4 46.9 124.6 142.2 184.5 150.0 148.6 227.9 298.6 
Se GD. ocdectiveces javcdEes. 4 Se 226.2 236.0 277.6 274.2 228.0 759.8 722.2 875.0 896.7 779.8 11,386.8 | 1,676.5 
“Special category” exports?.........do....| 119.3 172.9 156.9 219.4 278.0 158.1 449.1 414.3 360.0 400.3 655.6 795.6 | 1,055.9 
I CER Ci calc ¢0¥eceid cece do....| 103.3 152.6 139.2 194.3 260.0 136.1 395.1 342.3 279.1 817.1 590.4 696.3 907.5 
ntsc wh bwwe'ew ease eed do 16.0 20.3 17.8 25.1 18.0 22.1 54.0 72.0 80.9 83.1 65.2 99.4 148.4 
Total, excluding “special eategory”...do....|1,251.0 {1,181.4 [1,189.7 |1,117.6 |1,188.2 |1,006.1 |/3,572.1 |3,272.9 |3,617.0 |3,608.2 |3,311.8 |6,570.5 | 6,920.0 
Northern North America....... do....| 268.7 255.6 236.9 242.1 264.8 249.3 766.2 605.6 603.5 623.4 756.1 |1,378.8 | 1,879.5 
Southern North America 149.1 140.1 138.6 147.4 157.2 137.0 427.8 419.9 442.5 447.5 441.6 840.7 889.1 
South America......... 172.1 174.2 184.2 175.9 174.5 140.0 580.6 558.3 526.6 541.7 490.4 983.9 | 1,032.0 
Europe’ Ponaeed vowwewswseeede i 390.9 374.3 343.2 272.8 313.8 250.3 {1,108.5 981.6 {1,180.3 |1,099.5 836.9 11,985.2 | 1,936.4 
Asia*...... THTTITTT Te 211.0 168.4 169.2 201.1 205.5 170.4 548.5 516.9 644.5 6.9 577.0 [1,017.7 | 1,223.9 
Cs dp ovebuecesvodgececse’ 16.3 9.8 19.0 19.7 21.7 15.0 45.0 67.5 87.7 73.6 56.4 88.8 130.0 
SE ae eer ry 47.9 59.0 48.6 58.6 60.8 44.1 155.4 173.0 182.0 176.7 153.4 276.5 $29.1 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
ETRE oh Bice en ovegeeccecees mil. dol 263.7 255.6 236.9 242.1 264.7 249.0 756.2 605.5 603.4 628.4 755.8 §1,378.7 | 1,879.2 
‘American Republics, total........... ne 3038.0 300.6 310.3 306.0 314.1 259.5 918.8 985.3 923.0 941.9 879.6 [1,748.9 | 1,821.5 
|, 3 ae peey | 61.9 61.0 60.4 59.0 65.8 56.1 183.2 183.4 189.1 178.4 180.9 339.6 859.4 
Central American Republics..... do 19.8 18.9 18.1 22.0 24.9 17.4 66.8 54.5 57.3 64.0 64.3 110.9 128.3 
El | RR RRR OF 0 4.0 3.7 3.1 3.6 3.3 2.5 10.8 10.9 9.5 10.2 9.4 21.6 19.6 
irs odvendtateensd do.... 4.1 3.8 4.4 3.9 3.8 2.9 12.3 11.4 10.7 10.6 10.7 25.2 21.2 
Honduras........... ee ee 2.7 2.7 3.3 3.9 4.0 3.0 8.7 7.9 10.0 11.1 11.0 16.0 22.0 
Panama, Republic of........ ys Se 4.0 4.0 3.3 5.3 8.4 4.6 11.3 11.5 12.6 17.5 18.4 22.6 35.9 
3S So a ay 48.8 40.8 42.6 44.0 43.8 41.0 182.2 123.6 133.1 138.0 128.8 283.1 266.8 
Republic. ..........d0.. 4.3 4.5 3.6 4.3 4.5 4.7 12.4 11.0 14.3 14.7 13.5 23.3 28.2 
Argentina......... jee bineonsie'y do.. 19.0 20.2 24.4 13.2 13.4 9.2 63.6 68.9 54.8 44.0 35.8 109.8 79.8 
+ tn wens Keenae eves do.. 3.8 3.3 4.0 4.2 4.2 2.4 11.1 10.8 Pe 9.5 10.8 21.3 20.3 
BR ae towed cot cacees evege do.. 45.9 54.6 58.3 65.6 57.8 43.2 158.9 204.5 204.8 208.0 166.6 290.6 874.6 
ICE EL ER bv ou c4.nebbendacesecss: 13.3 16.2 17.4 11.1 12.2 8.3 46.0 44.9 89.6 37.7 81.6 81.4 69.3 
ree Sececced do... 22.3 20.8 21:9 18.3 21.2 17.9 65.0 56.6 52.4 67.5 67.5 115.1 115.0 
e 9.6 9.7 9.2 8.6 12.0 9.6 28.6 32.7 27.4 80.6 30.3 54.6 60.9 
: 7.2 6.3 6.5 4.7 2.9 2.4 20.0 20.1 19.3 15.3 10.0 44.1 25.3 
45.5 38.5 89.5 45.0 44.5 42.1 123.6 106.8 107.0 124.2 131.7 241.9 255.9 
4.7 4.9 5.4 8.4 8.6 8.6 15.1 18.5 19.1 20.6 25.6 30.5 46.2 
OEEC and other Western Europe 
SE eertebevies cntvosae .dol...| 890.2 872.3 $42.2 272.6 312.6 | 250.0 ||1,104.8 929.7 |1,178.7 |1,097.5 | 885.2 ]1,976.6 | 1,932.7 
SEs Hebeud acdsee os pices se tane 12.7 13.3 12.6 7.6 10.2 3.9 88.6 14.7 27.6 28.4 21.8 64.4 50.2 
SN. 6 650900660-000066 caceeltces $2.1 27.3 24.5 22.9 25.7 23.5 83.9 84.8 123.7 97.2 72.1 168.1 169.3 
EIR 06:06 600006006 nctues MMses- 7.2 6.3 5.0 2.4 4.8 3.2 18.4 14.4 18.2 20.5 10.5 33.3 31.0 
Canidae 6 eéccdctesins cteuvese 41.3 86.5 39.5 34.3 86.3 28.0 117.4 101.0 122.38 113.5 98.7 | 200.0 212.2 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES—Continued 















































































Monthly Quarterly 
Item Cumulative 
1951 1952 1951 1952 January-June 
: : Second | Third | Fourth First | Second 
April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1951 1952 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS—Con. 
Europe—Continued 
OOEC and Other Western Europe—Con. 
West Germany *............mil. dol., . 44.3 40.2 41.8 22.1 $1.2 27.6 126.2 124.2 147.5 151.1 80.8 | 247.6 231, 
Greece........ ea .do., 13.9 10.7 8.1 7.2 10.8 3.1 32.7 16.2 23.5 23.8 21.2 57.5 te | 
Ireland....... \ eabhenaebabies do.. 4.9 5.5 3.5 1.9 1.7 2.1 13.8] 10.2] 16.5| 17.2 5.8] 26.2 22. 
ead sat hi eee Amt Om 62.5} 72.2] 38.7] 37.4] 48.9] 49.5/] 173.4] 65.5 | 108.7] 131.9| 195.8] 287/38 2817 
PEE... cvdesccececiatecs 0.45 34.2 28.9 26.1 24.9 28.6 19.2 89.2 58.1 83.5 84.2 12.7 144.8 156. 
ES ee 9.4 8.4 6.3 8.2 5.5 5.4 24.1 23.4 22.1 23.5 19.0 43.3 42. 
Portugal...... evecvecccecceves 0.55% 8.4 4.3 2.8 3.0 2.1 2.6 10.5 9.9 12.3 12.8 » i | 17.4 20, 
Sweden....... beceseceese ec ae eOnats 8.7 15.4 10.1 8.0 9.8 9.3 34.1 34.7 39.0 39.5 27.1 60.6 66. 
NOs 2 ce ceccosscechessceenen 15.0 17.0 16.0 14.1 13.2 14.6 48.0 47.4 50.7 42.1 41.9 93.7 84, 
HNC. Ses cotceces eccenes iy ow ae 5.7 6.8 4.3 4.7 5.5 3.9 16.7 12.6 16.5 16.8 14.1 $1.0 30. 
United Kingdom........... a 69.5 56.4 68.2 57.6 54.6 41.5 194.1 246.7 298.9 241.4 153.8 355.2 395. 
eee ee ptibe wuvetees do.... 3.3 7.2 15.4 4.8 5.3 5.5 25.9 35.9 $2.9 15.4 15.7 42.3 31. 
er eeecccccccees ae 1.8 1.8 1.4 3.7 4.1 2.6 5.1 9. 13.1 14.6 10.4 11.3 25. 
Yugoslavia........ Cocceseseepe GOs... ee 12.7 16.9 5.4 12.3 3.6 46.7 15.3 21.3 18.7 21.2 83.1 ° 

NR, Oa ae ee 2 -8 E (x) (x) a | 2 eS | 2 3 2.5 ‘ 
Czechoslovakia. ....cseseccees: .,..% m Fe (x) (x) (x) a el (x) (x) (x) 9 (x 
Tne ts <ebeeos oo eneeeee d G04. (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) ok | alt 1 (x) 5 jt 
8 ee ee do.. (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x 

ASIA AND OCEANIA : 

Western Asia, total.............mil. dol... 30.8 20.6 22.3 21.2 28.1 27.3 73.8 71.6 73.0 79.0 76.7 146.3 155.7 
RE Fr eee ee 6.1 2.8 8.2 = 1.1 2.0 12.0 6.8 5.7 4.8 3.8 22.1 8. 
Israel and Palestine........... do.... 11.5 6.7 5.9 9.3 8.9 5.5 24.0 28.1 24.9 27.7 23.8 54.5 ae 
ON EE EPR eee G0. <0% 3.4 3.6 5.0 6.2 10.5} 10.2 11.9 15.0 18.7 23.2 27.0 19.3 50. 

Se UE. n/c) ao. 05'od.0clerees mil. dol...} 196.4 157.5 165.9 199.6 199.0 158.1 519.8 512.9 659.2 641.5 556.7 960.2 | 1,198, 
eee THOME, 2 icncvececcesve eer 5.5 4.3 4.4 3.2 3.2 1.7 14.2 16.4 13.8 11.7 8.2 27.6 19, 
RES SBR Pee . ae | 3.1 1.6 1.5 5.0 2.8 6.4 5.1 4.9 5.9 9.3 9.3 15. 
China, including Manchuria..... ee EET Seer ee Nee ee See. ee ee oe i rate EAE Titer) 
eae ee ee 0.20% 3.4 3.6 2.3 2.3 2.1 1.7 9.3 7.9 7.8 7.0 6.1 18.1 id: 
ee ek: ae ae Le 86.6 30.8 27.4 44.7 35.2 24.4 94.7 101.1 191.2 199.3 104.4 169.2 303. 
Indochina...... Teva voce ey ee do.... 2.3 2.5 1.8 3.2 2.5 3.5 6.6 9.0 5.8 9.2 9.2 11.9 18. 
OS “ee oliges oaes 15.8 15.3 14.6 10.0 10.0 9.3 45.8 46.2 $2.2 34.6 29.3 83.5 63. 
MES A. 5 Windy ssi lowe ee - 73.2 61.1 45.1 64.0 78.1 56.0 169.4 110.4 154.5 147.7 198.2 332.6 $45. 
Korea, Republic of ’...., i *. 4.3 8 4.0 17.7 6.9 4.6 9.0 13.7 18.4 23.6 29.2 11.8 52. 
I Ss a5 0b catilne's salek ..do,. 2.0 4.7 8.1 2.7 2.7 4.6 9.7 10.7 10.3 16.0 10.0 16.8 26. 
Philippines, Republic of. . . . do. 27.2 24.0 84.3 21.2 21.4 25.8 85.6 102.4 100.7 73.9 68.4 147.3 142, 
Thailand (Siam)......... ° SS 5.8 4.3 4.4 4.1 4.6 5.0 14,5 11.3 13.8 16.0 13.7 24.5)° 29. 
ee eee « vas 1.0 2.6 3.3 8.7 4.7 3.0 6.9 7.9 13.9 19.8 11.4 19.2 $1. 
Australia....... eek .do.. 13.1 8.2 12.7 17.3 14.4 11.6 34.0 45.6 64.9 57.6 43.3 67.7 100. 
SEO DR. o's cvcceceee adie do.. 2.8 7 5.7 2.0 6.1 2.9 9.2 20.2 20.3 14.1 11.0 18.0 25. 

AFRICA 

ere ee mil. dol 2.0 1.7 1.3 4.7 2.9 1.3 5.0 10.0 4.3 9.3 8.9 8.6 18.8 

Bagian Congo » ORs 4.4 5.8 4.5 6.6 8.3 6.5 14.6 18.2 13.9 17.3 21.4 28.5 38.6 

Egypt......... , es <s 4.8 8.1 7.3 10.3 5.0 4.4 20.2} 26.1 17.2 | 21.0 19.8] 34.9 40. 

French Morocco..... ee 2.0 2.7 3.3 3.1 3.0 2.4 8.0 10.1 7.6 14.1 8.4 14.0 22. 

Rs « eS. x-exnebae é oe Re 1.0 9 9 1.3 1.1 6 2.7 2.3 2.3 10.7 3.0 17.2 18. 

Union of South Africa. .... ..do, 24.6 29.1 21.8 20.8 19.5 17.7 75.5 74.9 54.3 68.8 58.1 118.0 126. 

British West Africa, total *.......... QD... 2% 1.4 1.4 1.6 2.2 1.6 2.2 4.4 4.7 4.6 5.1 6.1 8.1 11. 

French West Africa, total *..........do.... 1.1 2.4 2.0 1.2 2.4 2.4 5.4 5.9 6.7 5.9 6.1 10.4 12. 

Sterling area countries ®............ do 177.8 160.2 163.7 168.7 161.0 128.4 501.7 578.0 | 728.8 685.0 | 458.1 897.7 | 1,148.2 

GENERAL IMPORTS 

Total general imports........... mil. dol,. .}1,0383.3 |1,017. 980.2 | 932.9] 834.8 | 860.2 ||2,981.3 [2,496.5 |2,452.7 |2,777.2 |2,627.9 16,017.8 | 5,405, 

‘ RS oh 5 Se ee do....} 191.6 202.1 191.9 189.7 195.5 210.4 585.6 552.9 607.7 9.7 595.6 $1,114.7 | 1,156. 
American Republics............ do....| 8308.5 | 291.6] 261.1 290.5 | 257.2 238.0 846.2 701.0 | 774.5 74. 785.7 }1,872.3 | 1,660. 
OEEC and other Western Europe.do....| 183.7 191.3 178.2 170.2 147.1 155.6 553.2 481.7 458.2 487.2 472.8 ]1,111.2 960.1 
OEEC and other Western 

European dependencies...... Bac 92.2 87.8 88.1 103.5 83.5 96.0 268.1 245.1] 204.4] 381.1] 288.0 562.5 614.1 
SOMOS «0p aE Whnis «00k odes 6 do....| 262.8 | 245.0 220.9 179.1 151.4 160.3 728.2 515.9 | 408.0 524.4 | 490.7 $1,357.2 | 1,015.1 
Northern North America..,....do..,.] 191.8} 202.1 192.1 189.8 195.5 | 211.0 586.0 554.1 608.1 559.8 596.3 [1,115.4 | 1,156.1 
Southern North America........ do....| 118.3 99.4 95.5 135.8 129.3 107.0 313.3 260.9 271.8 396.6 372.1 688.1 e 
South America......... eecee OO, See 207.6 171.6 173.7 |, 148.4 146.9 581.2 | 476.6 559.2 546.3 | 469.0 11,291.38 | 1,015.8 , 
Europe? ......000 eebecesés «.-do....] 190.5 196.4 185.0 174.4 149.3 159.9 572.0 496.6 | 472.7 499.5 | 483.6 ]1,150.0 983. 
NT en kc scocechicostibin 198.6 173.0 172.4 168.8 144.9 160.1 544.0 482.1 364.2 601.4 473.2 }1,186.3 974, 
Oceania..... eoresecesevoeedsese 62.7 63.0 58.2 34.8 24.0 21.2 183.9 120.2 63.6 60.0 80.1 266.7 140.0 
BNOINTS 6 5.n 0 cob Séabavelegi tus ¢ do 69.5 76.2 55.3 56.1 43.4 64.1 201.0 106.0 113.1 213.7 153.6 369.9 367.2 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

SR aye eee See ee. mil. dol...} 191.6 202.1 191.9 189.7 195.5 | 210.4 585.6 552.9 607.7 559.7 595.6 [1,114.7 | 1,155.3 

American Republics, total........... do....| 3038.5 291.6 251.1 290.5 257.2 238.0 846.2 701.0 174.5 874.8 785.7 }1,872.3 | 1,660. 
OS ans 2 ee ee ees 29.1 26.4 24.0 37.5 82.8 30.8 79.5 65.4 86.4 117.1 101.1 174, 218. 
Central American Republics..... Gi... 27.7 18.2 15.4 25.7 14.3 14.7 61.3 31.0 32.5 84.9 54.8 149.1 139. 

pS RE YS Pee Osea: 8.0 4.7 2.3 9.1 3.7 3.6 15.0 3.6 2.6 29.3 16.4 67.5 45. 

Guatemala........... ines 5.2 4.6 5.1 6.0 3.7 4.3 14.9 9.3 16.8 26.9 14.0 38.3 40.8 
Re See A Peer es 41.3 33.0 34.1 47.5 57.1 40.4 108.4 114.0 80.1 105.0 145.1 223.7 oe 
Dominican Republic...........d0.... 3.1 5.0 4.7 4.2 4.2 4.5 12.9 11.8 11.5 16.6 12.9 25.7 29. 
= eee éoabeces bans aera 1.9 2.6 2.9 3.2 2.3 2.3 7.4 6.7 8.8 11.2 7.8 17.2 19. 
SNES 65 co ndnggecccecs cae sOWins s 82.8 30.0 16.8 10.9 9.2 12.2 719.6 30.7 21.4 25.5 32.3 167.7 57 
EE Sere ere "ae 4.1 2.2 6.1 2.8 2.3 2.5 12.4 9.5 10.6 6.2 vat $1.3 138. 
SEEN 6 ighi.ve U6S 6600 06690055 sme 64.5 68.5 65.1 66.9 48.2 49.4 198.1 183.4 | 258.1 224.8 164.5 | 469.2 389, 
Chile..... CERIN SR 15.6 15.1 16.3 13.1 65.2 | 42.9] 48. 66.0| 44.5] 112.2 100. 

nn RE ey et 19.3 27.2 26.9 28.1 21.7 24.2 73.3 93.6 105.5 104.3 74.0 163.1 178. 

DUE vn btoceéscdace voksuBe Meee 2.6 2.2 1.9 8.2 3.0 3.1 6.7 9.0 9.6 7.4 9.3 17.1 16. 
Sis cc VHRR GOW aud ee bek ches OMive 6.2 7.5 5.5 5.5 5.9 3.9 19.2 16.1 13.2 12.7 15.3 $1.6 < 
DME th ccbdatcnccecsstis O@ierss 16.8 14.5 4.4 3.0 5.7 4.2 35.7 10.7 4.0 5.8 12.9 120.6 8. 
Venezuela...... Gstdivcdcengs 6s One 25.9 $1.0 27.3 35.7 $2.9 $2.1 84.1 74.8 83.0 95.3 100.8 165.9 196.1 

Netherlands Antilles...........+..:d0.... 18.4 12.6 12.7 15.6 15.7 12.9 38.8 26.4 46.6 5 44.3 9 ° 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES—Continued 
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Monthly Quarterly 
1 
Item | Cumulative 
1951 1952 1951 1952 January-June 
Second | Third | Fourth First Second 
Aprit May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1951 1952 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
EvuRoPe 
OEEC = other be eumees eee 
nies penes veces Od... 183.7 191.3 178.2 170.2 147.1 155.6 553.2 481.7 458.2 487.2 472.8 }1,111.2 960.1 
Belgiam, Peccccececesece sOeee. 21.3 19.8 16.9 18.1 12.9 13.3 57.5 49.9 43.5 48.6 44.3 122.6 92.9 
ES» Tso oh ds eocccecece do 26.3 28.1 21.3 14.0 11.2 13.2 75.7 62.4 44.2 49.3 38.4 156.7 87.7 
West Germany*,............ do 18.2 21.4 24.7 14.6 15.7 15.3 64.3 65.0 51.9 48.4 45.5 116.1 93.9 
Greece........ bp GpSs veces cg 6ee6 eORes os 2.0 2.2 .6 2.6 A | 1.3 4.7 1.3 5.1 8.2 4.6 14.7 12.8 
_  aeee ene b esun'ces 660 6bbe Denes 13.2 11.0 12.5 12.4 10.7 12.6 36.7 30.0 34.3 36.9 35.6 75.9 12.5 
Net Ps Seb debe tic 0650 84 66 Bee vt 10.5 10.1 8.5 17.6 12.8 10.5 29.1 28.6 28.5 33.0 40.8 60.4 73.8 
i ihecabustinessdchetdestitte ce 8.1 8.2 4.8 4.9 4.3 4.4 16.1 7.3 13.2 15.1 13.6 29.4 28.7 
Portugal CCP Eee Be odes este 2.2 1.8 2.0 4.3 2.5 2.6 6.0 8.8 6.7 8.0 9.5 12.6 17.5 
Sweden....... bereececcessesesO® 6.7 7.7 15.8 5.3 6.7 8.1 30.2 28.5 19.9 22.2 20.1 56.3 42.3 
Switzerland...... ne gaol do 11.9 10.2 10.8 11.7 8.8 10.2 32.9 30.4 36.7 33.6 30.8 66.8 64.4 
INL Sis.» hice orée% 660to@ 8.9 6.8 5.1 2.5 4.2 7.0 20.8 12.6 14.5 16.6 13.7 49.4 30.3 
Uni Kingdom..... ocecereees oO 42.6 45.8 38.7 47.3 43.4 37.6 127.1 117.1 109.2 110.1 128.3 239.6 238.4 
SE So ahh oc cb do's cee ceeds ° do 7.4 4.1 3.6 4.7 4.9 5.0 15.1 8.2 12.3 11.9 14.5 39.4 26.5 
Finland......... wegecceceted ..do 2.3 8.4 8.0 2.0 2.2 2.5 18.7 12.4 12.1 11.9 6.8 31.7 18.7 
MEE s o vcwtdccece io 2.2 1.2 3.3 3.5 1.9 5.8 4.5 4.2 7.4 9.8 11.2 10.3 21.1 
Soviet Bloc®.............00. ee do 5.7 5.0 5.9 4.1 2.1 8.1 16.6 14.6 13.3 10.3 9.3 35.8 19.5 
Czechoslovakia......... ots do 2.1 2.1 2.0 -l -l (x) 6.2 4.7 2.3 .6 3 15.4 9 
EEE) ¢.cocbitlecoc cobs Ceeces do 8 9 9 1.0 mf a 2.6 2.5 1.8 1.9 2.4 6.0 4.3 
ia Uk oxen nadewekeac do 2.2 1.6 2.8 2.2 8 1.6 6.6 6.4 8.7 4.8 4.6 12.3 9.4 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, total 18.1 19.7 19.2 11.1 12.0 10.9 57.1 41.0 23.8 28.2 33.9 101.9 62.1 
Gt ne on ee 3.7 4.9 3.5 2.5 1.9 1.1 12.1 7.5 3.7 6.4 5.5 23.3 11.9 
SLA 2) 2s Oh edie céakcebes 2.6 2.5 4.8 2.3 4.3 4.4 9.9 11.3 4.5 6.8 11.1 18.2 17.8 
MR. oh cnt stecegemens de 3.8 3.7 3.4 3.3 8.4 3.8 10.8 9.4 2.6 Pe 10.5 17.9 17.8 
Far East, total........... 243.1 216.3 211.4 192.0 156.9 170.5 || 670.8 561.3 404.0 533 .2 519.4 [1,301.1 | 1,052.5 
Afghanistan. . 9.2 2.6 1.9 2.7 2.1 1.3 |) 13.7 3.4 9 4.7 6.1 20.0 10.8 
British Malay 43.3 24.6 36.3 42.3 27.8 82.9 |} 104.2 123.6 71.3 142.8 103.0 231.0 245.9 
ON SE SPE ee 4.0 2.4 4.6 4.1 2.9 3.4 11.0 8.3 y & 13.4 10.3 33.5 23.8 
China, including Manchuria 2.7 2.9 2.1 3.7 2.3 47 7.7 5.5 9.1 14.9 7.7 31.9 2.6 
AE ae aS a $2.2 25.9 80.4 25.6 22.1 20.8 88.5 68.4 55.0 68.7 68.4 173.2 137.1 
iedediinn bee ebebé snc cee eve -6 3 3 1.5 6 2 1.2 2.4 3.1 5.0 2.3 9.0 7.3 
SR AT ae a 19.8 19.5 17.2 28.1 23.4 29.1 56.5 74.3 56.8 74.9 80.7 135.1 155.6 
ES SRE BS SGP a 17.1 26.8 16.6 14.9 16.1 17.0 60.5 45.6 44.3 50.5 48.0 115.0 98.5 
SS SPRL RAL GR Ps OF Guw 5.8 6.2 5.9 1.8 3.3 2.1 17.9 5.9 3.3 4.8 7.2 34.9 12.0 
Philippines, Republic of . ae $1.2 30.4 25.5 16.6 22.3 26.8 87.0 65.1 49.1 53.1 65.8 169.4 118.9 
Thailand De dh ecactest peat 12.6 10.0 10.8 11.9 6.9 11.3 33.4 33.3 32.3 31.1 30.1 71.8 61.2 
Eheedelevdcace coceseco®D 58.4 62.0 49.9 21.9 15.7 10.5 170.3 69.2 47.0 37.4 48.0 233.9 85.4 
New za Zealand epeeedeoe Prrrrrin 4.3 8 7.9 12.3 8.3 10.4 13.0 49.9 15.8 21.5 31.0 31.4 52.5 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo............. —— i 3.7 6.9 2.5 8.5 4.4 6.2 13.1 16.7 18.4 23.1 19.2 27.7 42.3 
British East Africa, total ”.......... | ae 3.7 2.1 2.8 5.6 3.6 4.3 8.5 10.1 10.5 16.2 13.6 15.6 29.8 
— West Africa, total *..........do.... 14.0 20.5 17.3 10.7 12.0 17.0 51.7 17.7 17.6 35.7 39.7 105.1 75.3 
Ane Whe coghhdesscces peddectlewes 19.7 12.9 5.2 3.0 2.4 8 37.7 1.3 2.5 49.5 6.1 43.1 55.6 
SN okeepeede ce ae ede) eer “teh 2.6 2.3 1.6 1.6 | = 6.5 3.3 4.4 9.1 3.3 12.5 12.4 
pa Wee BON i cdine qe beasts os OBewe. 1.0 8.9 Pe 4.3 3.9 3.0 5.2 -5 -4 5.9 11.2 7.7 17.1 
bshce'ee Secale « wccdeeréscciws 4.4 2.6 5.6 3.6 2.1 3.8 12.7 7.2 10.0 12.5 9.5 27.1 22.0 
Union. of South Africa......... oe 15.0 12.7 14.4 9.0 7.8 8.7 42.2 21.9 27.3 34.7 25.5 88.6 60.2 
Sterling area countries ™............do....| 234.9 216.5 221.1 192.9 157.6 161.1 || 672.5 528.5 393.3 518.3 511.6 [1,258.1 | 1,029.6 
| 
A... 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS ™ 
Economic CLASSES 
Crude materials................ mil, dol,..| 228.5 204.0 148.5 157.6 157.6 142.6 580.9 488.0 908 .6 671.6 457.8 [1,074.0 | 1,129.3 
Indexes: Value........ 1936-38 = 100 410 366 266 282 283 256 347 292 543 401 274 21 
Unit value............ Dives 277 278 269 248 244 240 275 249 246 255 244 269 250 
aed Webee eS 148 132 99 114 116 106 126 117 220 157 112 119 135 
Crude foodstuffs................ mil. dol 163.6 137.9 135.8 138.0 151.9 102.2 437.2 329.6 316.8 434.7 392.1 754.7 826.8 
Indexes: Value sane vece 1936-38 =100 1,430 1,206 1,187 1,207 1,329 894 1,275 961 4 1,267 1,143 1,100 1,205 
Unit value*........... Deeds 212 217 227 243 252 254 219 221 219 230 250 211 240 
RSS 4 vv acavuibes do.... 676 555 523 496 . 528 351 583 434 422 550 459 522 502 
Manufactured foodstuffs......... mil. dol... 82.4 71.4 74.2 56.4 68.5 58.6 228.1 216.8 204.9 198.9 183.5 419.5 382 
Indexes: Value........ 1986-38 =100. . 587 509 528 401 488 417 541 515 486 47 436 498 454 
Unit value*........... ) a 206 210 202 173 172 173 206 194 183 178 173 197 175 
ee ae te ob 285 243 262 232 283 241 263 265 266 266 252 253 259 
Semimanufactures.............. 1. dol... 134.5 142.6 153.9 161.8 153.9 129.6 431.1 449.8 436.9 436.5 445.3 T77.1 881.8 
Indexes: Value........ 1936-88 = 100 ; $11 330 356 374 356 300 332 847 337 337 343 300 340 
Unit value............ ee 210 214 210 207 205 208 212 211 211 208 207 207 207 
Es > 6cne oodeis do.... 148 154 169 181 174 144 157 165 160 162 166 145 
Finished manufactures........... mil. dol...| 743.8 784.2 770.3 813.1 919.5 719.2 |/2,298.2 |2,172.4 |2,082.6 2,228.3 |2,451.7 14,245.9 | 4,680.1 
Indexes: Value........ 1986-38 =100., 624 658 646 682 q71 603 642 607 582 3 685 3 654 
Unit value............ do.... 201 202 201 203 202 198 201 200 200 201 201 198 201 
Dy ics obwhasye- do 811 326 320 336 382 805 319 304 291 310 341 299 326 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total........ —; .. a ig 3 354.6 = 296.3 317.5 243.2 1, 085.3 836.5 {1,225.8 |1,127.9 857.0 [1,977.6 | 1,984.9 
mt we 78. 80.0 81.9 67.9 65.6 48.0 240.6 204.5 243.8 330.9 181.5 419.7 512.5 
Meat produets and ediblefats { Ti) dol..:} 18.4] 18.6| 19.2] 11:4] 10:8 8.5 || 66.2] 46.1] 61:1] 60.2| 80:7] “97:7 90.9 
a incl. rendered pork 
THE SSIs mil. Ib.. 67.0 68.1 67.9 51.6 46.4 29.0 203 .0 162.2 188.1 276.4 127.0 338.2 403 .4 
mil. dol... 14,1 14.2 13.5 6.9 5.8 3.7 41.8 30.6 83.1 44.2 16.4 68.4 60.6 
Dairy products and eggs.......do.... 17.2 16.2 18.7 7.1 8.8 8.2 | 52.1 49.5 22.5 23.7 24.2 81.0 47.9 
Grains and preparations couge weecvcce] Lstee 138.2 131.8 145.2 165.8 107.8 || 447.3 355.2 339.1 460.3 418.3 789.5 878.7 
oarse grains.............. do. 47.4 28.1 28.3 33.9 30.0 14.1 || 108.8 69.7 71.4 99.0 78.0 209.0 177.0 
Gdccecvecovccdeee § Wee Mines 44.1 13.6 14.2 130.1 260.9 121.6 71.9 374.6 448 .3 391.3 $12.7 274.9 903.9 
mil. dol... 4.4 1.3 1.3 11.0 21.5 10.3 7.1 33.6 34.7 $2.3 42.8 26.8 76.1 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Quarterly 
Item Cumulative 
1951 1952 1951 1952 January-June 
Second | Third | Fourth First | Second 
April May June April May June || quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter} 1951 1952 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES— 
Agricultural exports—Con. 
Grains and preparations—Con. +: po . 
mil, bu... 59.5 47.7 42.3 39.8 41.7 $1.8 149.5 é 108.0 145.0 113.3 256.3 258.3 
Wheat, incl. wheat flour| "i" goi.'| 390°6 | 160,09] $7.1 | 98:0| 105:5| 79:8|| 3i8c6| 24ac| 2261 | 8190] 260°3| geen | s007% 
Vegetables and preparations..... On. <% 6.1 8.1 7.7 9.2 11.5 11.4 21.9 18.6 26.2 26.8 32.1 38.9 58.9 
Fruits and preparations......... do... 8.4 7.8 8.7 9.1 10.7 13.4 25.0 29.0 36.6 32.2 33.3 61.7 65.5 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and 
ats, “ waxes, and oilseeds.....do.... 26.4 30.4 29.1 18.4 9.4 8.5 85.9 60.8 64.5 43.8 31.4 181.7 15.2 
Soybean oil, crude and 
NL Sc 0e c+ dv ee mil, a... 45.7 46.8 78.6 15.3 24.1 9.7 171.1 159.9 100.5 70.7 49.1 243.4 119.9 
| ~- 9.0 10.8 18.1 2.1 2.8 1.2 37.9 =. sane ae 6.1 62.2 16, 
mil, Ib... . 198.5 265.4 109.5 90.4 36.1 42.2 573.4 . ° 4 168.7 940.0 424.1 
pions - dol...| 12.2 | 16.0 6.4 4.6 1.8 2.3 || 34.6 6.0} 21.8] 18.1 8.6] 52.5 21, 
mil. Ib.... $2.8 $5 .7 26.8 18.1 27.1 27.5 85.3 147.1 208 .5 89.5 72.7 166.5 162.2 
Tobacco, unmanufactured. . 1 mil.dol...| 18.7] 15.2] 15.4] 11:1] 16.4] 16.1]} 49.4] 91.5] 186.0] 656.0] 48.6] 98.1 99. 
Cotton, raw, excluding 
liters. ......scsseecess thous. bales 471 371 204 334 316 264 |} 1.047 631 | 2.371 | 1.683 915 | 2.146 2.598 
mil. dol...| 117.5 93.2 50.2 72.4 67.1 54.8 260.9 134.0 491.4 369.0 194.4 612.9 563.4 
Nonagricultural exports, total....... do....| 982.9 985.5 971.9 1,030.4 |1,134.0 909.0 ||2,890.2 |2,820.2 |2,723.9 |2,842.2 |3,073.4 15,293.6 | 5,915.6 
Rubber manufactures including 
synthetic rubber.......... < .do. ‘ 10.4 10.0 S353 14.3 13.8 11.8 be i “3 49.7 39.9 59.5 89.6 
" ousan 106 88 118 127 108 107 12 00 495 342 610 837 
Auto tires (casings)... -} mil. dol.. 3.8 3.3 4.3 5.3 4.1 3.8 11.4 14.4 19.1 20.3 13.2 22.1 33.5 
Textiles and textile manufactures do... . 79.0 715.6 17.5 57.3 53.9 48.1 232.2 186.6 192.4 185.7 159.2 436.0 344.9 
Cotton cloth, duck, and 
tire falbrte: ..... 026. mil. yd. 73.9 72.4 73.8 59.9 63.4 54.1 220.1 192.4 195.3 208 .0 177.5 414.8 385.5 
mil. dol... 25.6 24.8 24.4 17.6 17.0 15.3 74.8 4 60.0 62.8 49.9 140.8 112.7 
Synthetic woven cloth 
(except pile and up- 
holstery fabrics, etc., 
and tire fabrics)..... mil.sq.yd. . 21.1 $78 15.7 17.9 16.1 12.4 54.0 $1.3 41.7 58.2 46.4} 108.1 104.6 
mba fi 12.1 9.9 8.1 8.2 6.9 5.1 30.1 7s ty 4 26.5 20.3 56.5 ° 
P mil.bd.ft. . 65.0 83.5 93.2 75.7 69.0 61.1 241.7 275.0 267.7 210.0 205 .8 543.6 415.8 
Sawmill products.......... Mit dol... 6.3 $.2 9.0 8.2 7.2 6.3 23.5 27.1 27.4 21.6 21.7 41.9 43.3 
Paper, related products and 
manufactures........... ee te 12.0 13.3 15.0 15.3 15.4 12.4 40.3 51.9 57.9 51.2 43.1 69.3 94.3 
Coal mil.S. tons 5.0 5.9 5.7 4.5 5.2 5.2 16.6 18.9 18.4 14.5 15.0 25.3 29.5 
sa Waeetbeindathe: Spec ni vidbee label: mil. dol...| 44.3 53.2 52.4 41.6 47.3 47.0 || 149.9] 173.7] 178.0] 143.1] 185.9] 283.4 279.1 
Petroleum and products........ eh > 58.6 65.1 61.0 74.3 63.0 70.1 “a a 4 ste ws 207.4 320.8 407.6 
P mil, — 1.8 2.1 2.1 1.9 9 1.7 .0 0. 0. © 4.5 9.7 10.4 
Motor fuel & gasoline. . mil-dol...] 9.6] 11-8) 11.4) 12-2 5.0| 10.6|| 32.3 66.9 58.8 38.2| 27.8] 52.2 66.0 
oe mil. 6S. 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.3 4.2 . « 4.4 4.0 7.9 8.4 
Lubricating oils. ...... mil-dol..-| 21.3] 28.0] 20.7) 22.6] 24.4] 21.5] 65.0) 73.8] 71 FY {15:1 | 98.6] 120-4) 144° 
ous.s tns 292 292 276 479 618 336 60 ’ 294 1,333 1,767 2,627 
Iron and steel-mill products | L.dol...| 48.1] 80.2| 47.4] 71.8| 74.9] 50.8|| 145.7] 151.8| 170.0] 203.4] 197.4] 289.4] 400.8 
Ferro-alloys and nonferrous 
0 RE Ree aa do 13.1 9.3 10.8 22.3 22.6 21.4 33.1 25.7 42.0 49.2 66.3 62.9 115.4 
Advanced manufactures of metals“do. 22.2 20.7 20.8 19.9 22.6 20.3 63.7 53.8 54.2 60.1 62.7 118.9 122.8 
Machinery, total *®............. do... 227.4 220.7 219.1 238.9 264.4 231.9 667 .2 628.3 624.3 7122.8 735.1 41,247.7 | 1,457.9 
ON” Eee ee ee 48.1 50.2 53.2 51.2 56.3 51.6 151.6 146.4 132.7 149.3 159.0 276. 308. 
Engine, turbines & parts, n.e.cdo, .. . 15.6 15.5 12.9 12.8 13.8 12.6 44.1 42.4 42.0 43.4 39.3 82.6 82.7 
Construction, excavating, 
mining, related machinery do... . 34.3 83.4 33.0 44.7 51.6 43.3 100.7 101.5 113.4 | 182.5 139.7 191.7 272.2 
Machine tools and metal- 
working, machines *®.,....do.... 18.3 15.7 17.0 21.3 23.3 20.6 51.0 48.3 47.8 63.6 65.2 96.3 128.8 
Other industrial. .......... ae 49.2 49.9 50.9 54.3 60.3 51.4 150.1 140.8 149.0 171.4 166.0 282.0 337.4 
pO OP ree Ges. 13.6 13.0 13.3 13.9 14.5 15.7 40.0 40.0 29.6 37.0 44.2 71.3 81.2 
Tractors and parts *........do.... 81.8 28.5 25.2 30.7 34.1 27.7 85.4 72.9 75.2 91.7 92.5 162.2 184.2 
Automobiles, parts, accessories 
and service equipment *....... do....} 110.5 110.5 104.6 105.0 104.1 89.2 $25.6 | 8307.5 | 272.8 | 289.0] 298.3 601.9 587.3 
Commercial type motor 
a - { thousands 18 19 16 15 14 1 5 5 56 47 44 104 91 
Py SE 0:0 tie wigs mil. dol...} $1.4 $2.8 80.2 80.9 30.3 29.3 94.3 | 108.8] 105.8 93.0 90.6 | 179.6 183.6 
Passenger cars and chassis, 
( ) thousands 24 24 22 17 18 13 70 58 35 38 48 124 86 
POW) cow'e'eer es voiteis mil. dol.. 88.0 87.9 $5.5 29.5 $1.0 22.8 |} 111.4 92.0 56.1 64.7 83.4] 192.7 148.1 
Railway transportation equipmt. do.... 4.6 3.8 5.7 5.6 5.5 7.6 14.1 21.9 20.8 17.4 18.6 24.5 36.1 
Chemicals and related products " do.... 82.9 86.1 93.4 68.3 69.5 65.1 262.5 | 267.1 256.6 | 285.7 | 202.8 463.1 438.6 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations. . a 25.1 26.5 27.4 18.1 18.3 20.1 79.1 76.3 67.4 67.4 56.5 187.7 124.0 
Chemical specialities _ ae do.... 22.6 23.0 26.5 21.5 23.7 21.9 12.2 76.0 13.7 72.5 67.1 132.9 139.5 
Industrial chemicals ®,..... _— 18.1 14.8 16.9 11.8 11.6 9.8 44.7 50.4 43.9 39.4 33.2 73.5 712.6 
Special category, Type 1........ do... 101.8 150.6 187.8 194.3 | 260.0 186.0 390.2 | 887.7 | 274.8 | 3816.9 590.3 | 686.9 907.2 
All other nonagricultural exports. do. . 111.6 | 108.3 106.3 93.6 109.8 91.2 326.2 | 306.3 | 299.9 | 296.3 | 294.6 590.9 oveee 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS" 
Economic CLASSES 
ey GRRE. 5 SS se deca bee mil. dol.. 387.9 | 297.7 | 299.8 | 293.5 | 281.7 | 243.3 985.3 | 819.8 | 686.4] 889.9 | 768.5 [1,858.6 | 1,608.4 
Indexes: Value........ 1936- 38 — . 533 470 473 463 366 384 492 431 361 442 404 489 423 
. fer ee 4 341 340 340 275 263 256 340 316 288 288 265 $21 276 
ew sease <b ¥os ws poy 156 188 189 168 139 150 145 137 125 154 153 152 153 
Crude foodstuffs................ mil, dol...| 162.7 173.5 149.8 172.6 185.9 149.6 486.1 405.5 540.0 694.8 | 458.1 }1,1381.3 | 1,053.0 
Indexes: Value........ 1936-38 =100.. 573 611 528 608 479 527 671 476 634 698 538 664 618 
SIRES WH. ove Fu bte. 0% , ee 518 521 530 522 519 520 521 516 505 508 520 515 514 
2 are pe: do.... 112 117 100 117 92 101 109 92 126 187 1 129 120 
Manufactured foodstuffs. . mil. dol... 89.5 91.5 92.6 91.1 105.8 94.5 273.7 | 257.8 | 232.9} 247.5 | 291.4.) 530.9 538.9 
Indexes: Value........ :1936- 38 =100. 284 290 293 288 335 299 , 289 272 246 261 308 280 284 
ee MN ccccsyesages “as 218 225 230 218 223 224 ‘ 224 225 221 216 222 219 213 
me sac > aes SAE “toe Ya es 130 129 128 182 150 183 129 121 111 121 139 128 181 
Semimanufactures. een -mil. dol...| 216.1 221.3 217.2 206.4 203.5 199.6 654.6 573.3 559.6 606.6 609.5 |1,325.7 | 1,216.9 
Indexes: Value. eS ,1936- -38 =100.. 515 528 518 492 485 476 520 456 445 482 485 527 480 
EE DY ¢ Gatcees sch ao... 236 239 251 252 248 248 242 250 249 253 249 238 251 
ee ee ae 219 221 207 195 196 192 215 182 179 191 195 221 193 
Finished manufactures........... mil. dol...| 160.1 161.8 155.7 172.5 166.3 170.2 477.7 470.0 | 480.9 | 498.6 509.0 944.9 | 1,007.6 


See footnotes at end of table 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Item Cumulative 
1951 1952 1951 1952 January-June 
Second | Third | Fourth | First | Second 
April May June April May June || quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter] 1951 1952 
Economic CLassEs—C on. 
Finished manufactures—Con. 

Indexes: Value........ 1986-38 =100.. 402 406 391 433 A417 427 400 393 402 417 426 395 421 
Unit value............ O....) 282 236 294 295 288 291 288 313 307 303 291 288 297 
Quantity........ eT Ar 142 142 183 147 145 147 139 126 131 138 146 140 142 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES : 
Agricultural imports, total....... mil. dol...) 482.2} 454.8] 480.4] 408.3] 353.2] 944.8 1,367.4 |1,155.6 |1,129.1 ]1,311.7 |1,106.4 [2,894.8 | 2,418.1 
Meat products.......... oe fmil. b.... 29.3 5 45.5 22.3 26.4 22.3 120.3 | 109.7 | 100.1 87.1 71.0] 197.9 158.1 
mil. dol. . 13.5 20.7 22.7 11.4 12.2 12.2 56.9 51.4 46.8 41.0 35.7 89.2 76.8 
Hides and mn gi uta pieces. . 6.2 7.1 6.2 6.2 4.6 7.9 19.5 21.3 14.3 11.9 18.7 338.2 30.6 
mil. dol.....| 10.9 13.0 13.4 6.2 4.5 6.5 37.3 44.0 20.7 13.8 17.3 68.1 31.0 
Fruits, edible suts, and vegetables. do. . . 20.1 18.8 16.8 19.7 15.0 15.4 55.8 46.4 54.0 55.5 50.1 | 121.5 105.6 
ocoa or cacao beans.... { mil. Ib... ... 57.2 72.5 53.3 53.8 64.4 64.4 183.0 | 108.6 86.0} 201.6 | 182.7] 417.8 384.3 
mil. dol..... 18.2 24.9 19.0 17.9 21.3 22.3 62.1 36.4 24.9 57.3 61.5 135.6 118.8 
Coffee...... seveeecececes Smmil. ....) 192.3 | 196.0] 174.8] ge5.9| 148.6] 161.9 563.1 | 497.1 | 748.8) 831.5 | 535.9 [1,447.8 | 1.367.4 
mi dol... 96.6 100.7 90.7 115.5 76.1 82.7 288.0 255.6 382.9 426.2 274.3 723.3 700.5 
Cane sugar... .seeseseees§ mil. b....| 768.5 | 643.91 602.4 | 798'8| 986.5 788.4 }!2,014.8 |1,953.8 |1,209.9 |1,959.4 |2,518.8 |4,118.9 | 4,478.2 
mil. dol...| 39.7 34.0] 32.4 41.8 50.9 43.7 || "106.1 | 107.0] 62. 98.5 | 186.4] 218.0 9 
Crude rubber............. § mil. lb....) 136.0 95.0) 126.1 | 185.7 | 182.5 | 150.5 || $57.1 | 460.8 | 352.7 | 547.9 | 468.7] 828.9 | 1,016.7 
mil. dol...) 73.0] 51.9] 69.3] 75.9] 49:0] 52:1]|| j94°3| 224.1| 151.1] 934°3| 177.0] 432:9 ; 
Vegetable oils (expressed) 
and oil seeds............ mil. 1b...) 39.5 90.9 70.8 65.7 62.3 57.0 || 951.3 | 207.0] 268.5} ge8.¢| 185.1] 610.8 413.3 
mil. dol... 19.1 19.1 15.0 11.4 10.3 10.0 53.2 34.4 44. 40.9 31.7] 118.7 72.6 
Tobacco, unmanfuactured.. § mil. Ib... . 7.6 8.7 7.8 7.7 9.0 8.0 24.2 26.3 29.7 24.9 24.7 48.7 49.6 
mil. dol... 6.4 6.9 6.3 6.3 7.1 6.1 19.6 21.3 23.9 20.4 19.6 40.2 40.0 
Hard vegetable fibers........... O0.. sits 11.1 10.3 10.8 11.3 10.1 8.8 32.2 35.1 34.2 34.8 30.2 56.2 65.0 
Sisal and henequen thous. L. ton 14 14 12 14 15 13 40 43 47 49 42 8 91 
mil. dol... . .. 5.7 5.4 5.2 7.6 6.9 5.5 16.3 20.2 21.7 24.1 19.9 28.7 44,1 
Manila and abaca. { thous. L. ton. . 8 7 8 7 7 6 28 21 19 17 19 42 36 
mil. dol... . . . 5.0 4.2 5.2 3.1 2.8 2.6 14.4 13.3 11.2 8.6 8.5 24.4 17,1 
Wool, unmanufactured..... mil, lb”. . 48.8 35.9 29.1 34.3 30.6 24.8 \| 113.8 64.5 66.8 84.4 89.8} 237.0 174.2 
mil. dol... 105.0 84.7 71.0 37.7 81.6 23.3 260.7 140.0 108.0 105.4 92.6 465.6 198.0 
N ieultural imports, total... .. v-do....| 484.2) 491.0] 484.7] 527.8] 490.0] 512.4 1,459.9 |1,370.9 {1,370.6 |1,475.7 |1,580.2 [2,897.0 | 3,005.9 
h, including shelifish......... as <i 10.8 12.3 12.0 14.7 12.0 16.7 35.1 38.1 46.9 42.4 43.4 72.1 85.8 
NN Fa RS wa’ 16.2 8.0 8.2 7.5 6.2 6.8 32.4 18.4 22.1 20.5 20.5 67.0 40.9 
extiles and textile manufactures.do... . 45.6 40.4 45.8 43.2 38.5 35.7 131.8 137.6 120.3 136.1 117.5 281.2 253.6 
Cotton manufactures....... do.... 5.4 5.7 4.9 4.8 3.8 4.3 15.9 16.7 15.8 14.3 138.0 36.1 27.2 
er oe mil, Ib, 37.3 22.7 29.4 33.9 39.3 27.3 89.4 77.7 69.4 96.9 100.6 187.5 197.5 
mil. dol 10.8 7.3 11.5 10.0 10.8 7.0 29 2 31.9 24.4 $2.2 27.8 55.9 60.0 
Flax, hemp, and ramie...... do.... 3.5 3.1 2.9 2.1 1.9 1.5 9.4 8.5 10.4 7.6 5.5 20.7 13.0 
Wool semimanufactures..... _ ee 4.4 3.6 5.3 5.2 5.4 5.6 13.2 16.5 13,8 17.1 16.2 28.6 33.2 
Wool manufactures........ do.... 7.8 7.4 8.0 6.1 6.8 7.4 23.3 24.9 19.5 16.7 20.3 48.2 37.0 
Silk manufactures.......... cd. 2.7 2.4 2.4 2.1 2.1 2.1 7.4 8.2 9.8 8.3 6.2 19.5 14.5 
Synthetic fibers and mfgrs...do.... 4.7 3.2 5.8 3.6 2.3 2.2 13.7 14.8 9.6 14.0 8.1 aF.7 22.1 
yon filaments not — 
exceeding 30 in- ( mil. Jb... . 8.0 4.7 9.5 7.1 3.8 3.8 22.2 24.9 17.5 28.5 14.7 46.7 43.2 
ches. in length . 
other than waste ( mil. dol... 3.2 2.0 4.9 2.9 1.5 1.4 10.1 12.2 ¢.F 11.7 5.8 18.6 17.5 
Sawmill products........ mil. bd. ft... 232.3 213.1 204.9 190.4 209.1 221.0 650.3 648.5 606.9 514.8 620.5 [1,264.9 | 1,135.3 
[ mil. dol ‘ 21.7 20.4 19.4 16.7 18.4 20.1 61.5 58.3 52.9 45.6 55.2 117.9 100.8 
Paper and — materials...... en 71.4 85.3 89.4 2.5 72.2 77.7 246.1 245.1 247.3 231.5 222.3 465.7 453.8 
- Wood pulp........ { thous. S. ton. . 181 229 232 146 147 134 642 567 535 493 427 11,258 920 
mil. dol Skates 25.5 34.3 38.0 22.1 22.2 19.6 97.9 89.7 83.7 78.7 64.0 178.9 142.7 
Newsprint............f mil. lb....| 798.8 879.2 852.6 839.7 819.3 913.0 |\2 525.5 |2,436.2 \2,601.2 |2,402.0 |2,577.0 4,887.6 | 4,979.0 
mil. dol...| 39.4 43.5 41.4 45.6 44.5 50.9 || 124.2 | 129.4] 142.8] 130.4] 141.0] 241.1 271.4 
Petroleum and products........ ne 51.4 2.4 52.8 60.2 58.3 55.1 156.6 136.2 147.6 169.5 173.5 317.4 843.0 
Crude petroleum...... mil, bbl... . 15.1 16.0 16.5 7.5 15.6 17.2 47.6 47.3 39.4 44.3 50.2 90.7 94.5 
mil. dol. 32.3 34.0 34.5 39.1 32.9 35.6 100.7 97.0 86.4 96.7 107.6 191.5 204.3 
Residual fuel oil...... mil, bbl... 10.9 10.0 9.0 10.8 11.3 9.2 29.9 21.2 33.0 38.0 $1.4 67.8 69, 
mil. dol.. . 17.1 15.6 15.0 18.5 19.6 16.0 47.7 34.5 54.9 64.6 54.2 110.6 113.8 
Precious ae pengretans stones.do.... 14.6 20.9 13.7 19.1 14.8 15.38 49.2 39.3 44.5 40.6 49.2 92.0 89.8 
Diamonds: 
Rough, uncut. . { thous. carats. 45 86 67 82 64 63 198 158 18 172 209 $21 381 
mil. dol...... 3.5 7.6 4.7 4.9 3.8 4.1 15.8 9.1 14.0 13.3 12.8 25.2 26.1 
Cut, but not set § thous. carats. . 36 2 41 29 29 35 119 103 96 97 93 282 190 
mil. dol...... 4.8 5.5 5.4 3.7 3.7 4.1 15.6 13.8 12.1 12.0 11.5 36.5 23.5 
Industrial..... thous. carate 1,131 1,759 407 2,274 1,096 1,526 3,297 3,127 3,751 2,556 4,896 5,409 7,458 
= Gel... ds. 4.6 6.3 1.9 8.5 5.7 5.3 12.8 12.8 14.0 0.5 5 20 30.0 
Iron and steel-mill prod- § thous. S.tons. . 371 363 277 111 92 88 1,011 801 679 525 291 2,249 816 
ucts mil. dol...... 33.6 34.4 30.1 15.0 11.9 11.6 A 81.9 69.1 61.9 38.5 191.7 100.5 
Nonferrous ores and metals, 
including ferro-alloys.........do.... 79.5 65.6 83.2 144.3 128.2 136.9 228.3 239.7 233.6 318.0 409.5 489.7 727.4 
Ferro-alloys....... Soveces Qos 10.3 8.1 11.0 15.3 12.1 14.8 29.3 36.0 38.3 44.1 42.1 58. 86.2 
Aluminum, ..........++...d0..., 8.3 5.6 8.4 4.8 5.3 6.9 22.3 16.4 15.6 20.6 17.1 49.7 87.7 
COME. caccccctcces mil. a 87.6 93.5 101.1 85.9 74.3 66.1 282.3 304.3 237.4 279.6 226.4 536.9 505.9 
mil. dol... 21.9 23.3 24.9 24.9 21.8 20.9 70.1 79.9 65.0 78.8 67.5 134.5 146.3 
SNES yo bcd 00a 00pee Pe is ok 43.2 22.4 387.0 115.5 146.9 135.2 102.7 104.7 132.4 278.7 397.6 221.2 676.3 
mil. dol,. . 7.2 3.7 6.4 20.7 25.7} °22.1 17.3 19.4 25.3 47.4 68.5 35.5 115.9 
Nickel *.......+5.+54.f mil. B....| 16.8 13.9 13.9 20.8 18.9 21.5 44.5 52.4 61.7 54.1 61.1 90.8 115.2 
mil. dol... 7.6 6.2 6.4 9.8 8.8 10.0 20.2 25.3 29.5 26.2 28.6 41.4 8 
FD, Jacvcces coecdin te Mss. 10.0 5.8 10.7 26.0 18.7 29.2 26.5 24.7 26.3 26.4 73.9 78.6 100.8 
mil. dol... 13.3 8.1 12.9 31.1 22.4 34.4 34.8 29.2 26.3 30.2 87.8 101.5 118.0 
Bas ®, clocodiercicves Se... 47.9 60.2 85 .6 245.0 209.3 213.5 193.6 174.0 125.8 383.0 667.7 $67.7 | 1,050.8 
dol... 5.9 5.2 7.4 27.9 22.3 20.0 18.5 16.3 16.0 43.9 70.2 4.6 

Machinery and vehicles...,.... Biss 22.2 23.2 21.7 33.3 30.6 32.0 67.1 55.5 64.5 85.7 95.9 123.1 181, 
cultural machinery and 

SER ae ... 10.2 10.8 9.3 11.5 10.9 8.1 30.2 19.6 21.4 33.6 30.5 55.7 64.1 
Other machinery........... ae 7.2 7.4 7.6 14.8 12.0 13.4 22.0 21.0 27.5 86.2 40.1 40.6 76.3 
Automobiles and trucks { thousa: $2 2 2 3 8 3 7 5 6 6 8 14 14 
mil. dol... 2.6 2.4 2.3 8.4 3.4 4.0 7.3 6.5 6.6 7.5 10.7 14.2 18.2 

Chemicals and related products..do.... 31.5 30.8 24.6 19.0 19.0 19.5 87.0 70.4 61.6 73.7 57.5 168.7 131.2 

chemi inde was Det oe 12.5 13.4 9.7 5.6 3.6 4.5 35.6 27.2 20.7 25.0 13.7 72.1 38. 
Ethyl alcohol, .... { mil. gal... 13.5 15.0 9.0 3.3 1 2.0 37.5 26.9 14.4 21.7 5.4 83.7 87.2 
mil. dol... 6.7 7.7 5.0 1.6 (x) 1.0 19.4 13.6 7.6 10.9 2.7 89.0 18.5 

Fertilizers and materials { thous.S.tns 284 282 215 173 202 208 781 494 519 732 583 1.486 1.315 
mil. dol. 11.6 12.2 8.7 8.2 9.8 9.5 82.5 19.9 21.9 4 27.5 8 : 





See footnotes on page 31. 
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' Total MSP shipments are included in grand totals and area totals, while only 
that part not classed as “special category” is included in continent and country 
totals (see headnote). 

*?See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I “ category” 
exports include those commodities not reported separately; Type II, those commod- 
ities reported separately for which country of destination is not available. 

* Turkey is included with Europe and excluded from Asia in all periods shown. 

‘ This total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the countries shown. 


’ Data for 1951 are for Germany. West Germany and East Germany are report- 
ed separately beginning January 1952. 5 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


nails, pipe fittings, and fabricated structurals) and advanced manufactures of non- 
ferrous metals. 


Data exclude selected items of these groups moved into “special ca ory” 
classes. See Foreign Trade Notes for January 1952. ~ 
17 Imports for consumption. 


8 Includes a few nonagricultural items- quantity excludes a few small items not 
reported in pieces. 


® Oil equivalent. 
® Clean content pounds. 
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6 The 11 Eastern European countries in the Soviet Bloc include Albania, B ia, 
East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in addition 


to the countries shown. 


7 Data for 1951 are for Korea. 
separately beginning January 1952. 


®Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

‘Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa and French West Africa, 
” Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of June 1952. - 
" This total includes Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition 


te the countries shown. 


“Includes British Somaliland, Seychelles and Dependencies, Mauritius and 


Dependencies and British East Africa. 
“Exports of United States or domestic merchandise, 
“Include edible and inedible oils and fata. 


S Includes advanced manufactures of iron and steel (except such items as bolts, 


North Korea and Republic of Korea are reported 


ntity 


x Less than $500. 


* Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. 


2 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers 
small items of lead manufactures. 


% Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured nickel; value also covers 
small items of nickel manufacturers. 


* Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin content of ores. 


include crude and semimanufactured zinc; value also cover# 
small items of zinc manufactures. 


ac 


y Medical books valued at $181 exported under general license (G. Pub.) 


* Indexes of foodstuffs, especially those of manufactured foods are considerably 


influenced by the export sales subsidized by the 
foreign sales of Government-owned surplus. Such 

urchasers at figures well below market quotations and often involve shipments of 
ees quantities concentrated within a few months of the year. 


ent of Agriculture and by 
sales are made to foreign 





West German Settlement Near 


. (Continued from Page 5) 


will be submitted to all interested Gov- 
ernments for approval. 


The terms of settlement of Germany’s 
postwar debt, incurred to the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France for postwar eco- 
nomic aid, will be embodied in bilateral 
agreements being drafted simultaneous- 
ly. These claims were discussed last 
December, at which time the three 
Powers offered to make important con- 
cessions with respect to their claims 
provided an equitable agreement could 
be reached with prewar creditors. 


Half Billion Owed U. S. Creditors 


The amount of foreign claims dis- 
cussed at the London Conference is 
$1,680;000,000, of which $1,330,000,000 
represents principal and $350,000,000 
interest arrears. Of the principal, about 
$484,000,000 is owed to private United 
States creditors and most of the 
balance is owed to private creditors in 
the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
France, and the Netherlands. 


These amounts are believed to cover 
all external debts incurred prior to 1945 
except certain Swiss claims settled out- 
side the Conference negotiations. Also 
excluded are an estimated $10,000,000 
worth of claims arising out of payments 
made into a German Government fund 
by residents of Austria, the Saar, and 
France during the occupation, and 
restitution claims. 

Broadly speaking, the terms of pre- 
war settlement adhere as closely as 
possible to the terms of the original 
contracts. For most the original prin- 
cipal will not be reduced. If loan con- 
tracts contain gold clauses payments 
will be made as though the qurrency of 
issue had been defined in relation to 
the U. S. dollar as a general rule. In- 
terest rates have been somewhat re- 
duced in most cases. 

In general interest payments will be- 
gin in 1953, whereas principal amortiza- 


September 8, 1952 


tion will begin after 5 years, and ma- 
turity dates have been extended ac- 
cordingly. Creditors who agree to ac- 
cept blocked Deutsche marks, which can 
be used only for investment in Ger- 
many, will receive more-—rapid repay- 
ment of capital and interest. 


The proposed settlement contemplates 
that beginning in 1953 the following 
sums will be transferred each year: To 
holders of Dawes Loan securities, $6,- 
400,000; Young Loan, $16,000,000; other 
obligations of the German Federal Gov- 
ernment, $10,000,000; to holders of 
bonds issued or guaranteed by the Ger- 
man States and municipalities compris- 
ing the Federal Republic of Germany, 
$3,600,000; to holders of bonds issued 
by private German corporations, $9,000,- 
000; to standstill creditors, $5,500,000; 
to commercial and miscellaneous claim- 
ants, $22,000,000. In 1958 annual pay- 
ments will increase by about one-third 
for most debt categories. 


$52,000,000 to U. S. Government 

Of the postwar debt, the Federal Re- 
public is expected to pay $52,000,000 
to the United States Government, $21,- 
000,000 to the Government of the United 
Kingdom, and $592,000 to France each 
year. Annual payments to the United 
States will continue for 35 years, where- 
as those to the United Kingdom and 
France will continue for 20 years. The 
total postwar obligation expected to be 
assumed is about $1,632,000,000 of which 
$1,200,000,000 would be payable to the 
United States Government over 35 years 
with interest at 2.5 percent. 


[The text of the agreed settlement 
terms for Germany’s prewar debt is con- 
tained in a press release which may be 
obtained from the Division of Public 
Liaison, U. S. Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. Arrangements 
to be made with respect to principal 
and interest of Dawes and Young se- 
curities, as well as other types of Ger- 
man indebtedness, are set forth in de- 
tail.] 


Casablanca’s Trade Fair 
Held on New Permanent Site 


Casablanca’s fourth International 
Trade Fair since the war was held on 
its new permanent fair grounds, from 
June 14 to 29, 1952, with an attendance 
officially estimated at 270,000. The fair 
was organized by the Societe Anonyme 
Internationale de la Foire Casablanca, 
Casablanca, French Morocco. — 


Exhibitors, numbering some _ 685, 
represented about 4,000 French, foreign, 
and local firms. French industry, of- 
ficially represented by four national 
trade associations, put on an impressive 
display of French textiles, prefabricated 
furniture, and industrial products. Ger- 
man exhibits aroused much interest, 
particularly those of industrial and min- 
ing equipment, machine tools, optical in- 
struments, and household and office 
equipment. 


France sent an official delegation, and. 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, and Spain were officially 
represented. In addition, local agents. 
and importers displayed products of the 
United States, Austria, the United King- 
dom, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. The American displays. 
consisted of industrial and agricultural 
equipment. : 

Further data on this event and in- 
formation about the next fair may be 
obtained from the organizers, 





New Dam Supplies Oran 


The city of Oran, Algeria, with pop- 
ulation of approximately 300,000, re- 
cently received its first supply of fresh 
water fgom the Beni-Bahdel Dam, ap- 
proximately 115 miles southwest of the 
city. Construction of the pipeline from 
the dam begin in 1936, but there was 
a long wartime interruption. It will 
supply Oran and the surrounding area 
from the 175 million cubic meters of 
water available annually from*the dam. 











FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Indonesia Trade Fair 
Opens at Djakarta 


A trade fair is being held a Djakarta, 
Indonesia, from September 8 through 
September 22 under sponsorship of the 
Indonesia Economic Fair Committee, a 
group representing leading trade and 
business organizations and the Govern- 
ment, 

Temporary buildings, covering 6,000 
square meters, house displays featuring 
capital goods useful to the operation 
of Indonesian agricultural and indus- 
trial production. The exhibition is made 
up of seven sections: Imports, Exports, 
Communications, Industry, Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Finance, and Window 
Displays. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretariat, Pekan Ekonomi 
Indonesia, lla Petodjo Udik, Djakarta, 
Indonesia. 


Swiss Industries Fair Will 
Have More Space for 1953 


Lack of display space for the increas- 
ing number of exhibitors at the Annual 
Swiss Industries Fair at Basel has led 
to plans for the construction of addi- 
tional buildings in time for the 1953 
fair, to be held from April 11 to April 
21. 

The best commercial results of the 
36th Annual Swiss Industries Fair, held 
in April this year, came from watches, 
machine tools, furniture, construction 
material, office equipment, and house- 
hold machinery. The textile industry 
reported unexpected high demand. In 
the technical field particular emphasis 
was placed on new production machin- 
ery for improving manufacturing 
methods. The total value of the goods 
exhibited reportedly amounted to 35 
million Swiss francs. 

The fair was attended by 650,000 
visitors of whom 14,000 were foreign. 
This is an increase of 3,000 over last 
year’s foreign attendance. Exhibiting 
firms numbered more than 2,000, a 
slight increase over 1951. 

Information on the 1952 fair was pub- 
lished in Foreign Commerce Weekly of 
January 28, 1952. Further data con- 





cerning this fair and the forthcoming 
one may be obtained from Dr. Th. 
Brogle, Director, Foire Suisse deEchan- 
tillons, 61  Clarastrasse, Basel 21, 
Switzerland; or from the Office of the 
Commercial Counselor, Legation of 
Switzerland, 3215 Cathedral Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 8, D. C, 


British Food Fair 
Stresses Export Lines 


Finer quality and better packaging 
of goods for export, in-contrast with 
those for the home market, were noted 
at the second British Food Fair, held in 
London in July. 

This fair, which was sponsored by 
the Food Manufacturers’ Federation, 
London, is reported to have been an 
even greater success than the 1950 fair 
which was attended by some 250,000 
persons, 10 percent of whom were trade 
buyers from the United Kingdom and 
overseas. 

The fair was opened by the Minister 
of Food, Major G. Lloyd-George, M.P., 
whose speech was widely quoted in the 
press for its allusions to food rationing. 
Nearly 200 exhibitors presented attrac- 
tive and original displays of foods from 
the United Kingdom and overseas, food 
handling and packaging machines, and 
appliances for the preparation of food 
in the home, together with cooking 
demonstrations. Outstanding among the 
displays were those of the Netherlands 
and Spain. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the General Manager, J. F. B. 
O’Shea, 290 Minster House, St. James 
Court, Buckingham Gate, London, 
Ss. W. 1. 





Luxembourg Centennial Trade 
Fair Stirs Buyer Interest 


Household articles and agricultural 
equipment evoked the most interest at 
Luxembourg’s leading and _ successful 
trade fair, held in July. The first such 
fair was held in 1852, 


Approximately 200,000 visitors viewed 
the displays of more than 800 exhibitors 
of goods from 14 countries. The German 
Federal Republic topped the list of ex- 
hibitors with 273 participants. In the 
absence of direct U. S. participation, 
European representatives of 17 Amer- 
ican firms presented displays of cal- 
culating machines, home appliances, 
plastic household articles, radios and 
phonographs, milking machines, and 
tires, carburetors, and oils for auto- 
mobiles. The Luxembourg economy was 
represented by the iron and steel, roof- 
ing slate, metal fabricating, construc- 
tion material, chemical, and food in- 
dustries. 


A special feature of the fair was the 
well-presented pavilion of the U. S. 
Information Service of the American 
Embassy, Brussels. This exhibit, which 
attracted some 90,000 visitors, was 
awarded a Medaille d’Or for its ex- 
cellence by the fair authorities. 


The exhibition, organized with the 
full support of commercial circles is 
promising of even greater success in 
the future. Reportedly, 3,000 square 
meters have already been reserved 


An item on this fair appeared in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of April 28, 
1952. Additional information may be 
obtained from the Foire Internationale 
de Luxembourg, Luxembourg. 





Australia Plans Second 


Melbourne is being considered as the 
site of Australia’s second Construction 
Industries Fair, planned for 1954, In- 
formation about this fair may be ob- 
tained from Construction Industries 
Fair and Convention, Sydney, Australia. 


The first Construction Industries Fair 
and Convention was held in Sydney in 
April. It was sponsored by private in- 
dustry and government, and featured 
an impressive display of earth-moving 


Industries Fair 


and construction machinery of Aus- 
tralian production, much of which has 
been under license from American and 
British manufacturers. 

The value of the display is said to 
have exceeded £A1,000,000. Australian 
manufacturers and distributors and 
Government construction authorities 
put on the exhibits. An Engineering 
Congress was held during the fair, 
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